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Bigger and Better County airs 


gt year the country has more rea~ Suggestions looking toward fair improvement. 


The Mansfield success. 


son to feel proud of its county and 
local agricultural fairs in many re- 
spects, but each year there appear ob- 
jectionable features. Laying aside the possible ‘“‘necessity” of these 
features, it is often*questionable if cheap vaudeville attractions, novelty 
hucksters, “strong arm” n:en, etc, are not decidedly out of place if the 
fair is truly to be a country fair. Theré are various ways in which 
the fairs could be improved and with little or no expense to the man- 
agement. Those in charge, however, are frequently at a loss to know 
just how this can be brought about. 

Respecting the place of the country fair and looking toward a 
better fair of the future, Dr L. H. Bailey, former dean of the New 
York state college of agriculture at Cornell university writes: ‘‘There 
are two quite unlike sides to the question of improving the county 
fair. One is merely the removing of objectionable features. The 


other is to make a fundamental change 
in plan. Of course the objectionable 
features should be removed just so far 
as Possible. However, with the present 
plan of the fairs it is necessary to have many of these extraneous 
features in order to secure the income. The complete remedy 
lies in having a new kind of fair, in which the necessity for high 
money premiums will not demand extensive receipts from concessions. 
This means a fair for a different purpose from that for which they 
are now conducted.” . 


Following out the same line of thought, Franklin Dye, secretary of 
the New Jersey state board of agriculture, believes “If the leading 
managers of,fair associations could be persuaded of the importance of 
purging them of all objectionable features and introducing in their 
not “only entertaining but instructive, it 
Personally I am 


place something else 


would be a great step in advance. [To Page 8. 





Scenes That Depict Progress in the Campaign for Bigger and Better Country Fairs 


Upper left corner shows a butter-making contest in progress 
at the New York state fair at Syracuse, N Y. Farmers, their friends 
and other visitors gather daily at the amphitheater in the dairy 
building to hear lectures by experts and to see educational contests 
under way. Upper right corner points out a familiar-scene at the 


farm machinery department of the Allentown, Pa, fair. A hay baler 
is shown in operation. The two lower views were taken at the fair 
grounds near Mansfield, Pa, where the fair each year seems to be a 
little bigger success than the year before. The autos on the lower 
right indicate the prosperity ofthe farmers attending the fair. 
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Farmers Will Have to Pay 

profits is imposed in the so- 
passed the house 
an overwhelm- 


Tax on war 
called omnibus bill which 
at Washington last week by 
ing majority and so is quite sure to become 
law. These taxes are from 1 to 8 per cent 
of gross receipts after the concern has earned 
not less than 10 per cent net We predict 
that within a few years the government will 
take to itself, by act of congress, at least one- 
Lalf, if not all of munition profits over and 
above 10 per cent on the real money actually 
invested, which would insure a very liberal 
return for capital in munition manufacture 
If the government appropriates all the rest 
of the profits for the purpose of helping pay 
for preparedness, it will take the profit out 
And once that is accomplished, the 
warlike propaganda may be 


of war. 
decrease in 
amazing! 


The new bill also taxes inheritances of 
$50,000 or more in an increased ratio, but re- 
moves most of the stamp taxes Another 


striking feature is the doubling of the income 
tax. 
3ut let no one be 
that all this will relieve 
from any of these taxes 
consumers, they have to pay their share of 
all governmental expenditure, indirectly if 
not directly. The one way to really lighten 
the burden for one and all, is strict economy 
in public affairs, fewer officials, less waste, 
more effiicciency—in township, county, state, 
nation. Economy is not popular—‘hurrah 
for the old flag and an appropriation” is the 
old cry which just now is getting away with 
more millions than ever. But you, I, every- 
body, will have to foot the bill. 
One big ae re concern is disman- 
tling a munitions plant, discharging the help 
it employed therein and 
War Boom Passing has determined to con- 
fine itself to its regular 
business hereafter. Other concerns that have 
gone into the making of munitions for the 
Allies complain that foreign contracts are not 
being renewed, and that much of the stuff 
they are putting out under present contracts 
is arbitrarily rejected. On Wall street, the 
shares of munition companies or other con- 
cerns that have had a war boom, have been 
fluctuating wildly and falling in price. Are 
he great war is approaching 


deceived into thinking 
farmers or laborers 
As producers and 
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on, or that the Allies now are able 
themselves to produce an unlimited supply 
of munitions? Whatever may be the cause, 
the effect upon the artificial boom to a few 
industries in the United States may be the 
si.me The Teutons keep up a brave front, 
intimating that they have only just begun the 
fight. No one can tell whether the war will 
end in one or 10 months or years. But every- 
one knows that its ending will bring many 
changes, but none of us know how those im- 
pending changes will affect our own farming 
industries 


its conclusi 


or other 


It is imperative that agriculture be fairly 
represented upon the new tariff commission 
of six, to be appointed by 

Agricuiture and President Wilson and con- 
the Tariff firmed by the senate, 
three from each party. 

That body is to go at the tariff from a busi- 
ness standpoint, rather than political, though 
congress may accept or reject its findings. 
Mr President, please nominate the right man 
for agricultural expert on the tariff board. 
That’s the first step toward taking the tariff 
out of politics. Had the sugar tariff been 
submitted to such a body, it never would 
have been continued without providing that 


beet growers get correspondingly higher 
prices. 
Perbaps more than anything else, leaders 


of automobile farm demonstration tours need 
to keep the farmers moving 
from one farm to the next. 
It is not an easy proposi- 
tion to conduct a demon- 
stration on one farm and then get the auto- 
mobiles moving promptly to the next farm. 
The leader usually has his hands full demon- 
strating the project, let alone directing the 
line of procedure from farm to farm. Almost 
always there is an assistant leader on these 
tours. His time and efforts would be well 
spent if put solely upon hurrying the irip 
from farm to farm. The day goes all too 
quickly and even the best laid schemes of any 
leader to cover ground will fall short if he or 
his assistant are not continually hurrying 
matters along. Under good management and 
with proper allowance of time an automobile 
tour can be conducted on time the same as an 
indoor meeting in the winter. In a recent 
automobile tour in Monmouth county, N J, 
this phase of the tour was particularly well 
handled, and the schedule was maintained 
until late in the afternoon. Strict observance 
of time also makes it possible for farmers to 
meet the tourists at special farms, where their 
work will not permit them to have the whole 
day. Auto tours are a popular source of 
pleasure and profit during the summer 
months, and to be at their best they must 
start, end and maintain the schedule on time. 


Keep Moving 
on Auto Tours 
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Better Farm Power 


means not only less cost for 
doing the farm operations, 
but the ability to do the 
work on the farm at just 
the right time and in the 
right way. The tractor 
farmer also has more time 
to enjoy life. Read next 
week’s American Agricul- 
turist for some very im- 
portant 


Facts About Tractors 


written out of the expe- 
riences of farmers who 
have used them. Our sum- 
mer tractor number will 
present unusually valuable 
material, tncluding special 
article by George W. Iver- 
son, farm engineering editor. 
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What Hurts the Corn? 


Here and there, everywhere, good corn 
crops and poor crops will be harvested. 
Why the good crops, why the poor crops? 
One will say the weather was the controlling 
factor; another will say the soil was of great- 
est influence, and still another may say the 
seed was the important factor. These do 
enter into the problem of what hurts the 
corn. But there are things that the farmer 
may do that may make a crop, or some things 
that he may not do that will lessen the corn 
yields. 

I have heard men say that hot weather is 
to blame for a short yield. Up to the middle 
of summer the corn looks fine, with lots of 
moisture in the soil. Then comes hot and 
dry weather. Another farmer says wet or 
cold weather, not hot weather, hurts the 
corn. The corn loves it, revels in it, he says. 
Even when the July and August nights are 
so hot you can’t sleep, the corn grows right 
on without abatement. And a neighbor of 
the man who thinks hot weather hurts his 
corn and of the man who thinks wet weather 
hurts his corn, he goes on with his work and 
is blessed at the end of the season with 70, 80 
or more bushels to the acre. 

Leaving for a moment these farmers to 
thresh out this weather problem, let us go to 
the corn and examine it a bit. First, there 
are the roots; and what a marvelous root 
system the corn plant has! A network of 
fine, fibrous roots that run out in all direc- 
tions. What are they doing? The plant is 
gathering plant food and moisture to make 
stalk and leaves and ears. Every corn plant 
does its duty when the soil is in such condi- 
tion that food and water are abundantly 
supplied. 

How often by August 1 there is fine pros- 
pect for a bumper corn crop. Everybody 
prophesies it. Farmers say so, crop re- 
porters say so, railroads and manufacturers 
and Wall street gamblers, all speak of the 
great corn crop in prospect. Then something 
happens very often. The leaves turn yellow, 
the plant abates its lusty growth, the crop 
looks sick. Right now is the time to inquire 
what hurts the corn. 

Go into a field. In some see how the weeds 
are growing at the expense of corn. Hot 
weather, wet weather or dry weather does 
not seem to hurt the weeds. They grow at 
the expense of corn. It is a busy season on 
the farm and other duties clamor for every 
attention. There is the hay harvest, the 
wheat harvest, wheat to haul in, threshing 
time, all join in, taking teams out of and 
eyes off the cornfield. 

At this time, too, often come copious, heavy 
rains. They beat down the surface soil and 
pack it. Often much water runs off and then 
later, when the corn makes its ears, the mois- 
ture is gone and there is no carrier to take 
plant food into the ear for growth and de- 
velopment. That surface crust made by those 
heavy rains is an ideal evaporator. Instead 
of blanketing in the water already held cap- 
tive in the soil, the water rises by capillarity 
and shoots right out into the atmosphere. 

Right here is the corn growers’ opportunity 
to break that crust, so as to prevent evapora- 
tion. Such culture at this time also rids the 
weed distances between rows and hills of mil- 
lions of weed plants on each acre, which are 
there at work pumping food and water out 
of the soil that ought to be held there and 
retained for the exclusive use of the corn 
plant. 

Here is the remedy to prolong the cultiva- 
tion providing climatic conditions make such 
necessary. Cultivate to break the crust, if 
there is a crust. Cultivate to loosen the soil, 
if there is so much wet that the soil becomes 
water-clogged. Take a good survey of the 
community. Watch what these farmers whe 
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Delaware Sweet Potato Methods 








Common methods for contract and market---By L. A. Hobbs 


PE WEET POTATOES are fast 
becoming one of the leading 
crops in Delaware. As soon 


thinks the last frost of the 
season has come, he _ takes 





the plants from the beds and plants in the 
onen field. In an ordinary season this is 
about May 20. Light, sandy ground is 
preferred to heavy black soil, as it causes 
potatoes when matured to be smooth and of a 


slight color, while heavy black soil causes the 

to be rough and dark. This seems to be the 
general experience of Delaware growers On 
account of this, many buyers refuse to con- 
tract for potatoes grown in the heavy soil. 
As the soil of upper Delaware is to some ex- 
tent heavy and black, few sweet potatoes are 
grown compared to those grown in lower 
Delaware. 

In preparing the soil prior to setting out 
the plants, it is plowed, harrowed and marked 
off in rows about 5 or 6 inches deep and 2% 
feet apart. Growers then consider it best 
to allow two weeks to elapse before using 
fertilizer. If manure is to be used, the ground 
is not plowed until after the distribution of 
the manure. ¢ 

Of the various means of enriching the soil, 
commercial fertilizer is generally used, but 
owing to the scarcity 


as the sweet potato grower 


approaching first place, in preference to the 
hoe. In most fields it is necessary to use the 
cultivator once every two weeks, to keep crab 
grass from spreading. Cultivation goes on 
until growth of the vines prevents This is 
about 10 weeks from date of planting. 
Comparatively dry weather is more favor- 
able for rapid growth of sweet potatoes than 
wet. The former causes the potatoes when 
matured to be smooth and solid, while the 
latter has a tendency to promote black rot. 
The amount of rainfall said to produce best 


results is IS inches a season. 
Many Pests to Fight 


Of the many diseases to be contended with, 
the cutworm is the most common, and is al- 
ways the first to attack the plant. It appears 
any time after it is planted until two or three 
weeks old, according to the maturity of the 
plant. In its destruction it always cuts the 
plant even with the ground, never attacking 
the leaves. Cool and damp weather is most 
favorable to its destruction. If the cutworm 
succeeds in its purpose to a great extent before 
being checked, the grower must again set out 
plants 

The means of destroying these pests is by a 
mixture of molasses, bran, paris green and 
water. The proportions of these ingredients 


arate them into three grades, known as culls, 
seconds and primes. The culls after being 
picked up in baskets are taken to the house 
where they are again separated. The best 
are sold locally at a reduced rate; the rest 
are fed to live stock. Seconds are packed in 
crates and sent to the contractor’s storehouse 
for storage during the winter Often being 
used as seed the next spring Primes are 
picked up in baskets and delivered to the con- 
tractor, or hauled to town to sell on the open 
market, depending upon the methods the 
grower adopts in selling potatoes. 

Contracting growers have for several years 
received 25 cents a five-eighth bushel basket. 
Last year the non-contracting grower received 
about 28:cents a basket, thus gaining 3 cents 
on the contracting grower. Last season was 
an unusual year and is not to be relied on in 
determining the better method of marketing 
potatoes. Last year about 2,500,000  five- 
eighth baskets were grown in Delaware, more 
than 2,000,000 of these being grown in Sussex 
county. About two-thirds this latter number 
were grown by the contracting grower. 

The estimated cost of producing a basket 
of sweet potatoes is about 10 cents, including 
labor and all expenses. The .average selling 
price of a basket is 25 cents, thus netting a 
profit of 15 cents. The average yield per 

acre is 350 baskets. 





of potash this year 
growers in many 
cases resorted to 
manure. In case fer- 
tilizer is used, it is 
applied at least a 
week before setting 
out the plants. If 
manure is used, it is 
applied in the fall or 
put on the previous 
spring, otherwise it 
may facilitate de- 
velopment of disease. 

Of the many varie- 
ties planted in Del- 
uware, the prevailing 
ones are Gold Skin, 
Up-the-River, Big 
Leaf, Southern Queen 
and Nancy Hall. 
Farmers growing for 








According to these 
figures growers make 
a profit of about 
$52 an acre. 


Farmers Awake 

The awakening of 
farmers in York 
county, Pa, resulted 
in the formation of a 
farmers’ club some- 
time ago, says Horace 
E. Hake. It was a 
success, but we found 
our needs_- greater 
than our club could 
supply. And so in 
1916, we stand as the 
Red Lion farmers’ co- 
operative association, 
of which the shares 








the contractor, set 
out Up-the-River and 
Big Leaf, as they 
usually keep longer 
and have less waste 


very profitable crop. 


tons of well-rotted city manure per acre. 


Dropping Sweet Pepper Plants in Young Pear Orchard 


Sweet peppers are extensively grown in Cumberland county, N J, and they make a $1 =invested. The 
The land is put in a high state of cultivation by applying 20 to 25 
Plants are set in rows, 3x4 feet apart. From 
300 to 400 pounds of high-grade fertilizer is applied per acre in the rows. Cultivation is 


have paid farmers 
6 per cent per each 


assets have in- 
creased double their 


when shipping time frequent, at least every week during the growing season. The seed is first sown in the book value within a 
comes than any of hothouse early in spring, then transplanted to cold frames to make the plants good and year. 
the others. Those strong. The young peppers are set in the field as soon as the season will permit. In This has brought 


grown for market, or 
for shipping direct to 
the commission mer- 
chant, often set out the Gold Skin. Those 
growing for the local markets set out the 
Southern Queen and Nancy Hall. The latter 
is a juicy sweet potato, and is generally ad- 
mitted to be the best grown in Delaware, but 
as it does not keep well it cannot be used for 
shipping. 
Drop Plants by Machine 


A transplanter is used in setting out plants. 
This machine requires three persons to op- 
erate it, one to drive and two to drop the 
plants. It makes the row in which the plants 
are to be placed, fixes them firmly in the 
ground, and waters them at the same time. 
The plants are put about 4 inches in the 
ground and one foot apart. The rows are 
2% feet apart, thus making about 21,000 
plants to the acre. 

As soon as grass and weeds have started, 
cultivation is necessary. This generally takes 
about two weeks. The prevalent method is 
use of the hoe. Cultivation is practiced every 
two weeks. The riding cultivator is rapidly 


this section it is usually May. 
to handle and very bulky. 
This is very satisfactory. 





vary greatly, but the following has been 
known to: produce splendid results: One 
pint molasses, one peck bran and cne-quarter 
pound paris green, adding enough water to 
form a dough. When the cutworm eats this, 
it is killed immediately, as this is g stomach 
poison. <A mixture of the above amounts is 
good for about one acre. As the pest does 
not always stay in the same patch, but many 
times leaves immediately after being detected, 
growers do not always attempt to destroy it. 

As soon as the first frost comes, growers 
begin: to reap their crops. This is generally 
sometimes between September 15 and Octo- 
ber 1. Warm and dry weather is desired. If 
the weather is very damp, most buyers refuse 
to receive potatoes, because potatoes stored 
while damp are apt to rot. In plowing the 
fields, growers are careful not to plow up more 
potatoes than they can gather the same day, 
This is because of frost, which ruins potatoes 
if it once hits them. 

After plowing the fields so as to leave the 
potatoes on top of the ground, growers sep- 





The crop is easy to grow and easy to harvest, being light 
It is a heavy crop and growers claim 15 cents per bushel profit. = 
Growers often realize double this amount per bushel. county, Pa, a desire 


farmers of York 


“to wear a hay seed 
on their hat.” Also out of this associa- 
tion has sprung the life of the fair associa- 
tion, which will hold its third annual fair at 
Red Lion, September 6 to 9. This fair is ex- 
pected to exceed any held in previous years. 
The association at present consists of 
about 300 members. In spite of the strong 
competition, we are growing daily in 
number. 

Before the organization existed farmers 
were paying $10 a ton more for mixed ferti- 
lizer than now. What makes this difference? 
Consolidation and larger volumes of business. 
In the spring of 1915 we had 150 members and 
saved $7500. These figures, of course, are 
based on prices charged by dealers before the 
movement was started. 

However, the prices on fertilizer, lime, 
seed, etc, are not as high now as they were 
before this co-operative wave struck the 
southern part of York county. Farmers are 
learning that they can do business for them- 
selves. We hope to press forward still 
further. 
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Letting the Horses Do the Ditching 
£ £ 


The day once 
day is passing. The 
only now does the work 
or swampy lands 
The ditching operation 
farm of E. P. Cole of Ohio. 
tormed the south side of the ice pond 
to cut through. The embankment was 
about 6 feet high. In order to get a 
ditch through the embankment the 
ground had to be gone over twice. The 


first time between 3 and 4 feet in 
depth was taken out and the second 
time the remainder was removed to 


The total length 
At the up- 


the level required. P 
of this ditch was 204 feet. 
per ends of the last two ditches aaa 
about midway between the two was a 
wet spot. This was reached by blow- 
ing two ditches in the form of an in- 
“Vv,” one side 13 feet, the other 
17 feet long. One connected with the 
first and the other with the | 
ditch dug in this field. | 


verted 


second 


Less Effective in Dry Gravel 

The next ditch started was run close 
to the embankment for a distance of 
100 feet, thence southeast for a dis- 
tance of 315 feet. A snag was struck 
at this section, due to dry gravel. One 
shot was fired which consisted of 32 
holes. This threw out about one-third 
of- the dirt, but the ground was s0 
loosened up that it was a short job to 


clean the ditch out to the desired 
depth by hand. However, work was 
stopped on>this section until after a 


heavy rain, when it was ‘finished with 
gocd results. 

A small pond, located on a hill, and 
so situated that a portion of the water 
ran underground and came to the sur- 
face farther down the hill, was the 
next problem. A part of the overflow 
ran into the cleared field and spread 
out over its surface. A ditch was run 
east ahd west, a distance of 288 feet 
to edge of pond, then northwest a dis- 
tance of 142 feet through center of 
pond. 

The lower portion of ditch was dug 
first and when that portion that en- 
tered and ran across the pond was 
opened up the water rushed down the 
hill and cleaned up all the loose dirt. 
making a perfect ditch. The next field 
has never been plowed and is very 
stony. Near the center there is a de- 
pression running north and south, a 
distance .of nearly 400 feet. <A ditch 
was started at the road and run very | 





in a rather zigzag course to avoid very 
large rocks a distance of 406 feet, 
thence 35 feet southwest to the brook 
into which it empties. 

The soil is composed largely of blue 
clay. Holes were spaced about 2 feet 
apart and varied in depth anywhere 
from 1 to 2 feet as in places it was 
almost impossible to get a hole in at 
all In fact, in some places it was 
necessary to space holes 4 to 5 feet 
apart on account of large rocks. After 
blowing the ditch it was necessary to 
#C back and “mud cap” 12 large 
rocks, also to place dynamite under 
four that were in the bottom of the 
ditch. All the different charges were 
so connected up that they were fired 
together. 

Water Required in Dry Places 

Another ditch was started about 150 
feet. east of the last mentioned ditch 
which ran alongside of an alfalfa field, 
a distance of 165 feet. The soil was 
largely loam with-.a small proportion 
of yellow clay. One end was rather 
dry; so after making the holes water 
was carried in pails and poured in the 
hoies and the last thing after loading 
and connecting up the charges the 
holes were filled with water which 
ucted as tamping, Holes were spaced 
ubout 2 feet apart, with one cartridge 
to each hole, which gave a very fine 
ditch. At the other end of this ditch, 
vnother, 34 feet long was made, one 
cartridge to the hole. 

At the junction ef the two a ditch | 





was when all tile 
horse-drawn oO! 
better, but 
dynamite has come to the aid of the 
here pictured was ca 


drains were dug by hand. That 
gas-driven ditching machine not 
ut much less cost In very stony 


land builder 
ught by the camera on the 


was run a distance of 100 feet. The 
sol was yellow clap and hardpan. 
Holes were spaced about 22 inches 
and the same in depth. Starting at 


ditch was put through 
to the brook a distance of 123 feet. At 
one end for a short distance was 
muck, and hoijies were spaced about 30 


the junction a 


inches and 22 deep. From where the 
muck ended it was a hard proposition 
to reach the brook as there was a 
small, dry knoll between these points. 
The knoll consisted of a small amount 
of gravel and a large amount of stone. 

It was almost impossible to make a 
hole with a crowbar, but after a lot of 
hard work holes were made, but the 
spacing and depth were irregular. 
Water was carried in pails and placed 
in the holes, but the ground was so 
open that .it did not amount to much. 
In some holes one cartridge was placed, 
in others 1% were used. The results 
were fair considering all conditions, 
but considerable material had to be 
removed by hand. If this particular 
ditch had been dug by hand without 
using dynamite the cost would have 
been not les sthan: $2 a rod. There 
was also a ditch about 50 feet in 
length put through rather soft ground 
east of the 406-foot ditch mentioned 
before. The holes were spaced 26 
inches apart and 1S deep and only one- 


half cartridge used in each hole with 
good results. 

In all 3000 feet of ditches were dug. 
The cost of material was $175. Cost 
of labor $55, or a total of $230. This 
includes 2% days’ labor cleaning out 
by hand the ditches where they ran 
through the dry gravel, also extra 
labor and material blasting and re- 


moving large rocks from ditches. In- 


cluding everything the cost amounts 
to about 7 2-3 of a cent a running foot, 
In muck and soft, wet earth the cost 
was a trifle under 5 cents a running 
foot. 





Preparing Land for Wheat 


Cc. D. LYON, BROWN COUNTY, 0 
I have always hoped at some time ta 
grow a crop of 50 bushels of wheat 
an acre, but with the increasing dam- 


age from insect 
I am afraid that at my age, 


pests year after year, 
60 yea: , 


I shall have to be content with my 
past record of 48.6 bushels an acr* 
The ideal of the majority of wheat 
raisers is a clover sod from which a 
crop of clover hay has been made in 
June, this stubble land broken eariy, 


and then harrowed well up to seeding 
time, 

My maximum crop was grown on @ 
field where wheat had been grown the 
previous year, and the grass seeding 
had failed. The crop was a light one, 
about 15 bushels an acre. About July, 
10 the plow was started, but owing to 
a press of other farm work, the breaka 
ing was not finished until August 10, 
This breaking was done with a 14-inch) 
plow and two horses, at a uniform 
depth of about 5 inches, and each half 
day’s breaking was harrowed with & 
60-tooth harrow as fast as it was done, 

[To Page 6] 








Beat the Hessian Fly! 


Seed your wheat late, so that the Hessian Fly cannot lay its eggs upon the young 
plants and injure them next spring. The United States Department of Agriculture 


(Farmers’ Bulletin No. 640) says: 


“The application broadcast of some quick-acting fertilizer containing a large 
percentage of phosphate (phosphorus) made as soon as general infestation is apparent 
will cause the plants to tiller more freely and give them sufficient vigor to withstand 
the winter and thus increase the number of healthy stems the following spring. . . . 
While it may seem ‘far fetched’ to bring forward as a preventive measure the en- 
vichment of the soil, a fertile soil will produce plants that will withstand 
with little injury attacks that will prove disastrous to plants growing 
on an impoverished or thin soil. . . . It is also on the thin or impoverished 
soils that the difficulty of sowing late enough to evade the fall attack and at the 
same time secure a growth sufficient to withstand the winter is encountered, and 
whatever can be done to obviate this difficulty will constitute a preventive measure.” 


MAKE YOUR WHEAT PAY. 





E. Frank Coe Fertilizers contain quickly available Ammonia and Available Phosphoric Acid. 
They will produce a strong growth this fall and carry the crop into the winter in first class condition. 
Select a brand containing not less than 2% of quickly effective Ammonia and at least 10% of Avail- 
able Phosphoric Acid. Acid Phosphate alone will not push the growth like an ammoniated fertilizer. 


To aid our farmer friends in securing the greatest profit from their wheat crops we have published a 
practical booklet entitled “ Winter Wheat.” This contains a chart showing the best date for seeding 


in your section and also a great deal of practical information in regard to the Wheat crop. 


If you 


will tell us the number of acres you intend to sow this season we will send you a copy free of charge. 


THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY 


Subsidiary of the American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


? Si CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


War prices for Wheat offer unusual opportunities for American farmers. Insure the success of your crop by using 


E. Frank Coe’s Special Grain Fertilizers 
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Write for my New 
} Buggy Book today. 
/ Shows 150 snappy styles 
« j of genuine Split Hickory 
Vehicles. Tells about the 
ow of startling price- split- 
« mad: 
postal brings it free pest 


ized the world’s finest 
pes icles, Famous for easy 
ixhtness, strength and Jon 
» e. Nearly & bmp} of a mi 
n in use. pars mg sold on 20 
free tral anes: ears guarantee. ‘dave 


i yourself the rew ; 
styles aud on Money you can seve, 


Other Styles and 


CORN HARVESTER 


That beats them all. One horse cuts two rows. Carries to 
the shock. Worked by 1,2 or 3 men. No danger. No twine. 
Free trial. We also make Stump Pullers and Tile 
Ditchers. Catalog free. Agents wanted. 

3H. E. BENNETT & CO.. WESTERVILLE. OHIO 
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wise, ranging from $12 to $30 per acre. 


There is no war tax on land, nor 
as to best locations for Isettlement, red 
pamphlet, address 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT AGENT 
301 E. GENESEE ST., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
NO PASSPORTS ARE NECESSARY 


Farmers pay for their land with one year’s crop 
and prosperity was never so great. 


Regarding Western Canada as a grain producer, a prom- 
inent business man says: 
sounderthan ever. There is more wheat, more oats, more 
grain for feed, 20% more cattle than last year and rore 
hogs. The war market in Europe needs our surplus. As 
for the wheat crop, it is marvelous and a monument of 
strength for business confidence to build upon, exceeding the most optimistic predictions.” 

Wheat averaged in 1915 over 25 bushels per acre 

Gats averaged y 1915 over 45 bushels per acre 

Barley averaged in 1915 over 40 bushels per acre 
Prices are high, markets convenient, excellent land low in prion either improved or other- 
Free homestea: 
from railway lines and convenient to good schools and churches. The climate is healthful, 
nor is Swe conscription, For complete information 






“Canada’s position today is 












lands are plentiful and not far 
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Reckoning with Success 


H. BE. COOK 
Mr Blodget and I worked vigor- 
Ovsly to get back to our pasture a 


which had 


iway 


heifer 


strayed 
from her 
After she was 
pulled 


t 
nia 


safely 

through a 
in the fence we 
undertook to 
drive her across 
the pasture to 
igain mingle 














owners, beating 
us out and refusing to leave the ht 
of the neighboring cattle. We then 
walked over where the 30 young 
animals were grazing and easily drov« 
them to the single truant and the job 
was complete. Really, I thought there 
was not much difference between 
cattle and humans We have all 
seen single human individuals that 
made more trouble than a multitude 
One man in an audience often taxes 
the nerve force of a speaker more 
than the rest of the audience ne 
Student in a classroom keep the 
teacher guessing while the others 
work harmoniously One gossip in 


@ community. Oh my! 
I wonder which comes first in im 
portance in fixing the real value of a 


person and is responsible for success 
Education, native ability or stickto- 
ftiveness ? I guess we will let the 
reader answer the question and save 
a shower of disagreement, If our 
candidate has native ability, is edu 
cated, and then sticks, there will be 
no doubt. 

[ have to deal very largely with 
human problems rather than purely 
technical things These experiences 
are forcing me to believe that stick- 
toitiveness is a real essential and may 
be the most essential cuality 


This lack of stability must sooner or 
later be reckoned with In 
upon our race Is it for the 
ment or the 
home to 


its effect 


govern- 


chool, the church or the 


solve? Working with the 


young as I am, there is a deep feeling 
of pity for those who fail to sense 


they owe to their ‘par- 
ind the 
Ful fits. 
reports 
best 
In his storage 
enough for ™) 


this obligation 
ents, to society 

The New 

Mr Blodget 

the drum 
tractor kerosene. 
house he has capacity 
gallons which is deliv 
penies whenever he orders and at 8 


state 
Itselv 
that he finds 


steel the storage for 


red by oil com- 


cents a_ gallon. These drums at 
stored in a garage and taken one at 
» time to the field on a wagon w re 
the oil.is transferred to the tractor 
vithout loss. It is a pleasure to } 
the farm machinery business getting 
into strong hands. There is a satis 


companies hat 


who keep in 


faction in dealing wit! 
are fortified. with experts 
touch with their 
working of 
the field or wherever used 


customers, look 


after the the machinery in 


These big companies can afford to 
build warehouses at convenient points 
enabling users to get parts on 1ort 
notice They are also putting forth 
their best effort to improve their 
goods and always stand ready to 
guarantee them. What a change fro 
the old way of farm tool handling 
whena rake was made by one man 


mowing machine by another and so 


on through the list The same state- 
ment and truth apply to the manu- 
facturers and dealers in all kind f 
dairy and milk equipment 

Do we have to pay more for our 
machines because of this? Yes and 
no Of course we have to pay for 
every man who works for the com- 


pany: on the other hand, the division 
of labor now enters into big business, 
and oefliciency always reduces cost. 
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rr Talks 


TULL 


The first and chief object for these 
people is to pay dividends on their 
tock which is right and sound, and 


will make for us a better machine. 


The next thing is to sell the largest 
amount possible. To do so the buyer 
must get quality at the lowest pos- 
sible price; otherwise he will not buy 

Salesmen who cannot sell the goods 
ire soon relieved of their jobs and to 
sell them there must be reasonable 
satisfaction Again, big corporations 


n employ the best inventive ability 


which is spread over a large business 
ducing the overhead charge on each 
machine to a negligible factor In 
1ddition, it is our plan to buy tools 
nd machines, so far as ‘onsistent 
wit juali rom > same company. 
Experts can then k » in close touch 
with our full line fhe acquaintance 
will command utu respect and 
nterest 1 th lops between 
buyer and ler a mifd form o yim - 

munity interest 
When jealousies creep in, losses 
are mutual [I don’t meen 


arise that 


hat the buyer should toady to tiie 
yusiness man or think that he is 9ae 
vhit better or worse, but these two 
nen should meet on equal grounds. 


One is just as important as the other 


If } knows as much about his own 
business as the other man does abou 
his, there will be mutual respect 
without misrepresentation 





Importing Bad Seed 

At a recent hearing before congress 
Edgar Brown of the National 

ural department i that be 
tween 1,000,000 and 3,000,000 pounds 
of winter rape seed are annually im- 
ported into the United States. Most 
of this seed heretofore has come 
from Holland Owing to an embargo 
placed upon such importation 4 year 
igo, active importers got Dusy and 
began to bring in another kind of 
known as turnip rape, under the 
rape seed wirn which farm- 
generally familiar Turnip 
rape is simply a turnip without the 
root, It is a turnip top It is of 
very little value as a forage plan 
compared with ordinary rape Dr 
Brown declares enough already 
has been imported to seed 
W000 to 50,000 acres. Practically 
speaking, this seed is merely a weed 
It will prove a nuisance and be of 
value to no one. 
year about 
crimson clover seed 
One-half of this seed 
germination of i4% 
ments received were 
thus farmers who buy 





y 
rri. 
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toati fie 
estifie 


seed 
name of 


rs are 


that 


5,000,000 pounds of 
were imported 
had an 
Some 
entirely dead, 


? 


crimson ciover 


Last 


average 


ship- 








seed may run up against this dead 
seed or seed that is low in germina- 
tion. No one knows how many crim- 
son clover crops have failed, not be- 
cause soil conditions were not right, 

t because the seed was no good in 
the first place 

Preparing Land for wheat 

[From Page 5.] 

About the time we finished the 
breaking, there came a very heavy 
packing rain, and the fleld was gone 


over with a 16-inch disk harrow, set 
it a fair angle, half lapping the disk 
ind following it closely with the tw- 
tooth spike harrow. In all, the land 
was harrowed six times up to seeding 
time, and just ahead of the drill we 
ran the harrow, followed with a light 
plier rhe result in yield was stated 
n the first paragraph and. the average 
yield of the neighborhood being less 
than 15 bushels This experience was 
identical with that of several other 
season's practice, in every case extra 


preparation of soil resulting in a heavy 
“Trop One other season the fleld was 
i meadow which had become eedy 
the breaking in this instance being at 
2 depth of less fhan 5 inches, but the 
preparation of soil the same, the yield 
being 42 bushels an acre 

I prefer to have the breaking done 


c 


in July if possible, and IT do not lay as 
much stress upon either the depth or 
jyuality of the making, as I do up- 
after preparation. The harrow 
follow the plow so closely that 
no clods or lumps of soil can harden, 
ind then the harrow should be run 
over all the field as orten as once a 
week, or even oftener if heavy rains 


the 
on the 
should 


becomes too heavily 
bring the disk harrow in- 
not cutting too deeply, and use 
the spike-tooth harrow after the risk. 
I do not use the roller as much as it 
is used in some wheat growing sec- 
tions, but if its use is deemed neces- 
sary, I do use it, and always roll just 
ahead of the drill. 

The most striking example of the 
benetits of extra preparation for wheat 
land was had one year, when I grew a 
44-bushel per acre crop. The field was 
almost square with a barn on the east 
side, some 1 rods from the northeast 
corner of the field. My 17-year-old 
son was harrowing the field and the 
lay of the land made it easier to drive 
the team north and south, beginning 
at the west side of the field. His in- 
tions were to drive the team and 


If the soil 
packed, we 


to use, 


struc 
harrow to the barn at the end of each 
half day’s work, and in doing this 
quite a large strip got perhaps a dozen 
extra harrowings. The wheat in this 
strip would have made five bushels 
more wheat an acre than any other 
part of the field. 

To sum up the result of more than 
4) years’ experience, I have never seen 
i heavy crop of wheat grown upon 


poorly prepared land, nor have I ever 
season that extra good tillage 


seen a2 
before seeding did not pay. and pay 
well. Asa rule, 300 days must elapse 


date of seeding wheat and 

und this fact alone ought 
convince anyone of 
of thorough soil 


ween the 
harvesting it 
to be enough to 
> absolute necessity 


= 4 


-eparation 





Jottings from 
the Farmers 
eT TT | 


Drainage Successful 
flooded one end of the 


ne 


A cloudburst 


farm I had recently purchased. 6t 
looked is though my potato crop 
would be ruined. I found the old 


ditches were choked up with alder and 
We chopped out the brush 
enough to connect up dynamite charges 
with the wire to carry the electric 
charge to bet them. Ina 


hummock 


made a perma- 
will convert 


I have 
that 
land a 


small 
nent 


expense 
improvement 
into choicest hay 
acres which for years have simply 
yielded swale hay. Incidentally it Jooks 
as though [ had saved my potato crop. 


[H. M., Wisset Farms 
Here is something that may interest 
endere of American Agriculturist if 
they ow moss roses. I always was 


bothered 
and buds for six years, but 
two years [I let some of my 
growing near the roses go to seed; 
for seed, 
leave the roses 


the last 
not 


and go to the rhubarb 






seed and blossom. 
everybody uses a little rhubarb. After 
roses, rhubarb can be cut down.— 


{Cart H. Becker, Pennsylvania. 


In marketing strawberries it pays to 
grade, selling only first-class berries at 
the market price If we have a sur- 
plus and more than we need for home 
consumption of the seconds, they are 
ilso marketed, but mever sold as a 
first-class article. The practice of put- 
ting nice berries in the bottom and on 
top of the box and filling the middle 
with grades should be done away with, 
if we expect to receive a fair price for 


the product and hold our customers 
from year to year. It is also important 
that we give good measure. After do- 


ing these things we are sure of a ready 
market for our products and are able 
to realize a fair margin of profit from 
strawberries. The berries should not 
be marketed if overripe. The proper 


way is to pick the berries the after- 
noon or evening previous to day of 
markéting.—_{H. W. Swope, Pennsyl- 


vania 

I noted some comments on the de- 
cline in eastern sheep raising in a farm 
paper, but mo reasons were given for 
such alleged decline. Why this decline 
im so remunerative an industry? In 
my experience, sheep have been fully 


ELLE 


coupie | 
of days the water was drained off. At | 


number of | 


with rose bugs on my roses | 
rhubarb | 
however. The ruse bug would | 


Worth a trial, as | 
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ROCK 
PHOSPHATE 


ages ty me HAF Phosphate 
has been used at a cost of $1.00 per acre 


Write us for “The Farm That Won't Weae 

Qut,”” and get these yields on your farm, 

FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
Ground Rock Department 

115@ Market St., Columbia, 








is the time to consider 
the purchase of Lime for 


CALEDONIA 
MARL LIME 


has made some wonderful 
for quick and ny 
——_ you buy 


y es 4 a ; 


INTERNAT’L AGR’L CORP’N 
$12 Marine Bank Bldg. 
BUFFALO, NEW YORE 


“records 
results. 
ime, send 
of Lime 








Be An 


Automobile 
Salesman 


Enter this big money- — fleld. 
vious experience needed. Work is 
pleasant and profitabie. Factories and Dealers 
need traine i men. Opportunities in every town 
to WwW on salary or commission. Men who 
KNOW how co sell automobiles easily 


Make $1800 to $5000 a Year 


The “‘Automobile Salesmanship’’ course, pre- 
pared by us, is written in clear, concise and 
comprehensive English We train you along prac- 
tical s. The course is written by experienced 
men ® bave made big success. Automobile 
salesmanship field is not crowded; 750,000 cars 
sold last year—mere than a MILLION will be 
made and sold this year. Learn at home during 
spare time. Get our FREE literature. Act at once. 


AUTOMOBILE PUBLISHING CO. 
345 West Taylor Street, KGKOMG, INDIANA 























E. B. VAN ATTA & CO. 110 Peo Ave., Glesn, WY. 











Plants, Sete and Vegetables 


All vegetables and strawberries,  inaiaios Ever- om 


get my catalog, read why I sel? choice Cty 
paid at half the pricé of others Cc e& 


EEL, 














We have a position open 

for a salesman to travel in 
the rural districts of New Jersey 
‘selling American A griculturist 
to the farmers. 

The work is pleasant and 

highly profitable, with splen- 
did opportunities for advance- 
ment. 








We want a man who de- 

sires a permanent position 
and upon whom we can de- 
pend, and do not care to hear 
from triflers or men who only 
want spare-time work, or who 
wish to carry our publications as 
a side line. 

WRITE quickly, telling all 

about yourself and exper- 
ence. Address 


Orange AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 4th Avenue, New York City 
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Studying Alfalfa Methods in Seneca County, New York 


Alfalfa on the Mrs J. K. 


tarm 


Folk 
where the above group picture was 
lesson that lime may give increased 
chemically tests a sufficient content 
said no lime was needed, but 


county, N_ Y, 
taken, is another’ observation 
growth of aifalfa on land that 
of lime. The manager of the 
500 pounds per acre on part of 


farm in Seneca 


this ground and no additional treatment on the other part, resulted in 


a growth 


line of demarcation between 


limed and unlimed areas. Un- 


der caption of “Merits in Alfalfa Demonstration,” this was further dis- 


cussed in American Agriculturist 


as profitable as anything I have on 
the farm. This year I had some bad 
luck, losing one sheep and almost half 
the lambs, but I was still averaging 
about $7 each, which is much better 
proportionately than I can do with 
cows and the work is almost nothing 
as compared with cattle. Some sheep 
men find dogs a serious menace to 
their fiocks, but although I believe we 
have our full share of canines around 
here, I have never had any trouble 
yet. I have it so our sheep can come 
up to the barns at any time and they 


always stay around the buildings at 
night. Our fences are far from being 


sheep-tight, but we have very little 
trouble in that direction. Occasion- 
ally a sheep bothers a little about 
crawling through, but we put on a 
nice, light yoke which always proves 
effectual. I prefer Shropshires and it 
is very essential that the flock be 
headed by a first-class pure-bred ram 
though we often raise grade ewes. 
Since a large proportion of the cities 
are in the east we certainly have an 
advantage over the western farmer 
~wahen it comes to marketing. The de- 
mand at nearby markets is always 
more than can be supplied and the 
prices are good—far more satisfactory 
than prices received for any of our 
other products.—[H. C. McCormick, 
New York. 





Growing Celery 

u. W. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA. 
On our farm we never plant celery 
op ground in this crop the year be- 


fore. Some years it is all right 
to do so, but as a rule it is bad 
practice. With us, celery blight is 


the worst disease, and I suppose the 
erop is more troubled with this than 
any other, Following year after year, 
the blight is bound to cause danger. 
In starting the plants we water only 
at that time. I find that if watering 
is continued after the plants are set 
out and the atmosphere is hot, even 
though dry, some blight will start. 
I make it a point to get just the right 
location and soil that is fairly rich 
and well drained. I like the trench 
method. I have grown nice celery 
on good land by plowing a furrow, 
pulverizing the dirt and setting in the 
plants, and pulling dirt around each 
plant several times during the grow- 
ing season. Almost any farm garden. 
if properly cared for, will grow in a 


small space enough celery for the 
farm table, and in a favorable year 
there will be considerable to be mar- 
keted. 





' Experience with Cover Crops 


One of the most tmportant, and 
ofitimes the most neglected crop on 


the farm, is the cover crop, writes G. - 


Thomas Powell in a _ publication of 
the Nassau county, N Y, farm bureau. 
Hundreds of acres of sweet corn 
ground lay bare through the late fall 
und winter, when for a very small 
outlay of money and labor they might 
be covered with a heavy growth of 
erimson clover, vetch or rye. In our 
section of Nassau county, N Y, a good 
part of the farms are of Alton stony 
loam, a soil that gets very hare in 
dry weather, and unless manure or a 
god of some kind is plowed under 


of June 10. 


every few years the yield goes down 
very low in a dry season. 
This is especially so with a crop 


of potatoes, for without a good supply 
of humus in the soil, in a dry season 


no matter how much chemical ferti- 
lizer we may use, we are bound to 
have a low yield. With us crimson 
clover is the main crop. We sowed 
it in our sweet corn at the last cul- 
livation, and in our tomatoes and 
cucumbers, Last year we had 12 
acres of the first planting, sowed 


about July 20, that was a solid mass 
from 6 to 8 inches high, a sight well 
worth seeing. We had several later 
plantings that were not so large. 

We sow crimson clover up to the 
middle of August. Of course it will 
do hetter after you have grown it a 
few and the soil is thoroughly 
inoculated. Later, we generally sow 
hairy winter vetch, but the price last 
year makes it out of the question. 
Later still, we sow wheat or rye as 
we dig our potatoes and on October 
“6 we had a cover crop growing on 
every field except after late cabbage. 
The cost of the crimson clover is 
about $1.25 per acre for seed, and of 
rye about the same. 

Crimson clover freezes out with us 
in March about two years out of five. 
But even when it dies in March, I 
believe a mass of tops and roots such 


vears 


“as we have this year is worth as 
much as a light dressing of stable 
manure and when it lives over and 


we plow it under in May a solid mass 
we can see the effect in the color and 
yield of the fellowing crop very 
Plainly. 





Terms of Lease 


The iease of a farm provides that one- 
half of all calves and lambs born after a 
certain time shall belong to the tenant, 
but does not provide for pigs and colts, 
although the owner has stated orally the 


tenant should have one-half of them. 
Can the tenant hold the pigs and colts? 
{[F. M. S., New York. 


Usually, a signed agreement is pre- 
sumed to include the whole of the 
contract, and nothing can be claimed 
unless provided for in same. While 
the owner may be willing to give more 
than is called for by the lease, it might 
not be easy to compel him to do so. 


Joint Promissory Note 


person loaned two of his children 
sum of money and took a _ (joint 
promissory note from them. He died 
leaving will by which he gave the 
note to one of the children. Must the 
other child pay the whole or only one- 
half of the note?—[C. M. B.. New 
hersey 
As it is a joint note. he is liable for 


the payment of the whole, but he can 
compe! the other to contribute one- 
half 

Recorded Highway Plan 
which has been recorded 
of a public highway? 


Does plan 
establish the line 
. we. Pennsylvania. . 

A plan recorded by the authorities 
who lay out the highway or by a per- 
son who owns the land will, but not a 
plan recorded by owners of adjoining 
land. 

Right to Use Road 

A person has been crossing land of 
an adjoining owner for many years, The 
adjoining owner is now building a new 
road. Chan the other owner use the new 
roads?—I[E. F. H., Ohio. , 

He cannot without the consent of 
the owner of the land. He may not 








have the right to use the first road. 
Such right may be acquired by adverse 
use, but when so acquired is liable to 
be questioned at any time until finally 
settled by the court. 

No Obligation 

A person rented his farm with the 
understanding the tenant should leave 
it seceded. He sold the farm in the win- 
ter and the purchaser did not wish it 
seeded. The _ seller insists that the 
tenant pay him the amount it would cost 
to seed the farm. Can the tenant be 
compelled to pay?—[G. W. D., New 
York. 

He cannot. 
tion whatever to the seller. 
chaser took the property 
the lease. 


He is under no obliga- 
The pur- 
subject to 


House on Posts 

Under an oral agreement to purchase, 
a person built a small house on a piece 
of land, placing the same on posts. In 
ease the sale is not made, can he remove 
the house?—[E. 8S. Y., Pennsylvania. 

If it is on posts and not connected 
with the land, it can be removed, oth- 
erwise it belongs to the owner of the 
land. 

Damaged by Highway 

\ highway is being built by a town, 
a county and the state. In the grading 
of a highway, property of an adjoining 
owner was injured. Who should make 
the necessary repairs or vay the dam- 
age?—[A. B. M., New York. 

Presumably, it is a county highway 
and if so, the county should repair or 
pay. 





Farm Personals 


In Montour county, Pa, M. S. Bond 
holds the unique reputation of using 
more fertilizer to the acre than any 
farmer in the county. And well he 
may, for he raises potatoes by the 
thousands of bushels, having made 
this a specialty for 25 years. Market 
gardening has more lately been one 
of his chief lines of effort, while for 
years Mr Bond has bred and raised 
some of the best Jersey cattle in 
Pennsylvania. Aside from being an 
active farmer in the community, Mr 
Bond has been in much favor as an 
institute speaker, talking upon his 
experience with potatoes, commercial 
fertilizers and in growing truck for 
the market. 


Since spraying his apple orchard 
in co-operation with the Orange 
county farm bureau, W. H. Seward of 
Orange county, N Y, has become a 
strong advocate of proper spraying 
methods. His orchard has done as 
well in the past as many in his sec- 
tion, but application of newer meth- 









Ten men or more in every township and county t 
get my big new book about engines. My new model 
is a mechanical masterpiece, built by master engine 
builders after the leading engine designers. It ¢ 
velops away above rated horsepower; bearings ad- 
justable, special economy carburetor, worth $15 
more on any engine, but costs nothing extra on a 
Galloway, cuts down fuel bills; uses any fuel, perfect 
vaporizer; valves in the head like all the modern 
automobile engines; large fly wheels, + big b: 

stroke, heavy weight, your - 
choice of ignition systems, 
an easy starter,no cranking. 


ALLOWAY’S 

ENGINES 

et a wenuine Galloway, 
themyou won't be d 
#pvointed as thousands of its / a 
users have testified. My new Wa 
250-page book tells how to pick out, size up and j 
4@n engine; giv you engine seer¢ and 

" mheavy weight, e 
nd low speed, which mean long engine 








































life and continuous user's satisfaction; WAX 
Ri we sell direct at wholesale; How to in- 
an engine and hook up ma- 
chinery; HOW Galloway en- 
ines are built in our own 
factories in Waterloo; wHyY 
prices are so low, 

S FREE BOOK will save 

ou from to $286. ines 
ipped from Waterloo, sas 
City, Councii Bluffe, St. Paul cd 


ss Chicago, 
WM. GALLOWAY Co, 
Dept.345 Waterloo, lowa 





































gy es THRESHERS 


5 yeara of honest thresher built” 


ing have won for us a nationn! 
reputation—a thresher for every need. They are simple 
and substantial in construction and light in weight. No bi; 
repair bills—Gray's are ‘‘made to stay.’’ e cost is low 
but they yield a big return in money saving. They handl- 
re wheat, oats, barley, beans, peas, and grass seed 
They do the work quickly and cleanly. 

Before buying a thresher send for our Catalog—it's free 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 8 South St., Middletown Springs, 't. 


























If you'rea msn of energy and business ability, here's an 
apening worth consideration, ere is @ 
great id for drilled water wells, and 
shere’s large sure profits to the man wilha 


STAR DRILLING MACHINE 


Portable—Steam or Gasol ne ~ 
_ Best by test. Low in price, high 
in practical worth. You can make 
it pay for itself and earn dividends 
all the time. Look into this! Gold 
on payment plan if desired. 
Our 140- e catalog: de- 
ecribes 21 different Ster Out- 
fite. Write ps and we'll ras@ 
zee this book aoe = 
e way mone: on. 








ods made a great increase in the Wates to-day: 
yield of marketable apples: and a Star Drilling Machine Cm 
correspondingly higher price per 515 Washington St, 
barrel. Akron, 0, 














Adds a Healthful 
Zest to any Meal 


Most everyone likes a hot 
table drink, but it must have 
a snappy taste and at the 
same time be healthful. 
Probably no beverage an- 
swers every requirement so 
completely as does 


POSTUM 


This famous pure _ food- 
drink, made of roasted wheat 
and a bit of wholesome 
molasses, afiords a rich Java- 
like flavor, yet contains no 
harmful element. 


The original Postum Cereal 
must be boiled; Instant Postum 
is made in the cup “quick as 
a wink,” by adding hot water 
and stirring. 

Both forms of Postum have 
a delightful aroma and flavor, 
are healthful, and good for 
children and grown-ups. 


‘*There’s a Reason’’ 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 








Reliable Orange Judd American 








Your Money Back 


If Any Article Advertised 
in This Paper, You Buy, 
is Found To Be Not As 
fidyvertised. ::3: 2 2: & 
OU are guaranteed satisfac- 

tion in your dealings with 

any advertiser in ./ mericaz 
Agriculturist, provided that .in 
writing them you say: “I saw 
your advertisement in the Old 





Agriculturist, to which 1 sub- 
scribe.” 

If you omit such reference, you 
have no protection. By using that 
phrase you accomplish several! 
things for yourself, namely: 





You prove to the firm you write to that 
being one of our subscribers, you are en- 
titled to its best service and lowest price: 


You remind the advertiser that if he fails 
to do the right thing by you he will be re 
ported to us, and if the matter is not ad- 
justed fairly, the firm will be debarred fron 
our advertising columns. 


{ 
; 
) 
4 
{ 
t 
s 
( 
{ 
} 
By mentioning this paper, you enable the { 
advertiser to tell where your inquiry oj 
order came from. 
That helps to convince the advertiser thet {! 
it pays to advertise jn this paper. 
And you thereby help to support ovr 
policy of excluding all fake, misleading and 
swindling advertisements. } 


When you sav: “I saw your advertise- 
ment in the Old Reliable Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist,to which 1 subscribe,” 
you do the one thing required of each sub- 
scriber under our broad contract, whereby 
we avree to refund to any subscriber the 
purctose price of any article advertised in 
our paper, if found not to be as advertised 

This contract is printed in each copy, at 
head of first column on editorial page. 
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Live Stock and Dairy 








Hee eee ee a= 
tests by children in reciting poems 
suld be a great stunt for the coun- 
y rin Get the young folks in the 
management of the fair to a greater 
extent Every township in the county 
ould be active in some line of 
in 
Som of the suggestions offered by 
Dean Watts have already een put 
we fully in force in a na 1 1 
rious ounty fairs 
\ Fair of the Right Kind 
\ ilendid example of the improved 
ir, writes A. H. Pulver of 
N York in the following para- 
the annual fair at Mans- 
P hich in the 37 years of its 
j n ichieved rreater suc- 
n fair associations that 
xhil ! innually for much 
r periods It has actually 
ted If into a fixed institution 
whict » long as continued along the 
ime veing followed promises to ex- 
pand as the number of people within 
it ld increases. 
Here are some of the salient fea- 
o which a religious adherence 
s given There are no horse races 
conducted on the fair grounds A 
track encircles the grounds, but it is 
used only for the annual live stock 
parad Unquestionably the elimina- 
tion of horse racing has had a bene- 
ficient effect and it is very doubtful 
whether this sport will ever secure a 
hold Such action by the manage- 
ment does not have the slightest ef- 
fect on the entrance for premiums of 


breeding horses. Every type of horse, 


whether for draft or carriage pur- 


g x 

PPR CUTE Hee 
Smart SUNDURIRLELEETVLSEHOTUET YOR HUST HALAELED TEESE POE PU TOS 

What Dairymen Are Feeding 

There is no single ideal feeding ra- 
tion for dairv cow W t wanted 
to wet best r ults . i r onably 
well-balanced r nm hich supplies 
ne “sary protein, « vohvar and 
fat : the same t 1e being appetiz 
ing All good er good dairy 
feeds Some cost more than others 
and different f Is vary in price from 
month to mont! Therefore b 
hooves tl 1 to study th 
pos mo | nd ) 
1 ton, also 1 di tib 
ent is well total q ntity of pr 

in in each ding stuff 

What Is Fed on Two Farms 

! am feeding twice a day the 
cor silage I ive three-fourth rf 
a bushel at each feed Clover 
is fed once dail) 1 moderate quan 
tity at each feed Silage corn : 
heavily eared, well matured and had 
mixed with it yy beans, which adds 
greatly to the value of silage In ad 
dition, I have been feeding three or 
four heads of good « ba lailv. For 
grain feed I hav« been ising Ww 
pounds of gluten, two pounds of corn 
meal and one pound of wheat feed 
(Cc. W. Ellis, Cortland County, N Y¥ 

[ am feeding silage cottonseed 
meal and linseed meal, and in addi- 
tion for grain, two ears twice a day 
of soft silage corn that was not fit to 
crib Shredded corn stover is fed in 
addition for roughage. The cottenseed 
meal and linseed meal are high this 
year, but I really believe they are the 
cheapest concentrates to feed in the 
long run.—[J. H. Harter, Delaware 


County, O 





Bigger and Better County Fairs 


{From First Cover Page.] 
not connected in any official way with 
uny such association: if I were, and 
had the power, many of the side 
shows, some of which are vulgar in 
the extreme, would be abolished. 
Entertaining and instructive features 
would be introduced in their place. 
I am quite sure it coald be done, and 


if properly done and tne motive for it 
explained, I believe it would be pop- 
ular 
For Bigger and Better Fairs 

Prof R. L. Watts, dean of the Penn- 
sylvania state college of agriculture, 
offers a number of constructive sug- 
gestions for improving the exhibits 
and program at local fairs. He 
gests that the fair managements “hold 


sug- 


the largest possible number of ath- 
letic events attractive to boys und 
girls, young and old Mest of the 
country fair athletic stunts are too 
limited. There are wonderful oppor- 
tunities along this line, and college 
graduates may be found in almost 


community who 


every county or 
could give assistance 

“More educational exhibits can be 
provided for to advantage Ask the 
agricultural college to submit a full 


assortment of bulletins and circulars. 
There are college men in every county 
who could work up educational ex- 
hibits. The agricultural fair move- 
ment should be perpetual Contests 
in crop production and live stock man- 
agement should be more numerous, 
and arranged for early in the year; 
January and February not being too 
soon 

“Exhibits at the fairs 
very poorly arranged They would 
be much more attractive and their 
educational value would be greater if 
a better system were used in the dis- 
playing of the products Arrange for 
a large number of short’ speeches. 
No one should be permitted to speak 
more than 15 minutes and _ there 
should be numerous five-minute talks 
by representative people of the 
county 

“Speaking and debating contests at 
the fairs will do much to interest 
visitors, especially when the contest- 
‘nts are locally well known. Con- 


are usually 








poses, is exhibited, and one of the 
finest collections of stallions I have 
seen outside of the big state fairs was 
shown last year. 

The concessions are of a whole- 
some order. No swindles and no in- 
decent shows, not even the “big 
promise” stuff. The concession com- 
mittee is the only one consisting of 
but one man. To him is put the mat- 
squarely of admitting only desir- 
ible attractions. Whenever anything 
is discovered “oft solor the respon- 
it once apparent for the oc- 
His word is final 


ter 


sibility is 


currence 


Through the square dealing of the 
management the patrons know before 
they buy their tickets that behind the 


gate is an assemblage of exhibits and 
ittractions worthy of their confidence. 
No one ever says, “it was the same old 
but once there, you are a 
for the next one. 


fair,” 
boomer 


Another Bad Feature Fliminated 


As to the sale of liquor and intoxi- 
cants on the ground, Mansfield has an 
idvantage not possessed by many 
places. A normal school is located at 
Mansfield, Pa, and a state law pro- 


hibits the selling of intoxicants within 
miles of schools of this class, but 
manifest that with the rigor 
shown in decent management gener- 
ally, that without state aid a secure 
regulation of this matter would be in 
force. The Mansfield fair association 
is an organization that has proved ef- 
ficient at every point of test Tt is 
composed of president, secretary, 
treasurer and six standing committees 
and superintendents of the various de- 
partments. 

The premiums 


five 


it is 


have been paid in 
full every year. It is a four-day fair, 
Tuesday to Friday. Single admissions 
are 25 cents and season tickets, 75 
cents. Ample buildings dot the ground, 
and one, the dining hall, is completely 
equipped. Both meals and lunches are 
served by the association with the 
profits accruing to the association. [I 
have yet to see a better system on any 
fair ground of its size. The displays 
of vegetables, fruits, live stock, ete, 


compare favorably with societies of 
similar size 

After all expenses of the fair are 
paid a sufficient balance remains to 


make a park of the grounds until next 
fair time. A caretaker is hired to keep 
the lawns in shape, as well as the 
flowers, and there are many slopes and 


oP achat on 





becoming spots about the grounds. The 
park answers for all outdoor attrac- 
tions, band concerts, picnics, summer 
vesper services and field day events. 

All this has been done in a village of 
1600 population, through the co-opera- 
tion of the farm and village folks. 
Such is the community development 
work that has made its indelible im- 
press upon a whole section. Every fair 
everywhere will take on new life when 
it becomes infused with this_ spirit, 
making a real community gathering 
ind commingling of relatives and 
friends, bringing days of heart glad- 
dening and the renewing of old ties. 
These the results of the frue fair, 
properly conducted. 


ure 





Laying Hens in Summer 








GRANT DAVIS 

In the spring hens require liberal 
feeding and will then stand forcing 
better than at any other time. If fed 
no more than in winter they are apt 
to lay themselves poor and become | 
run-down Spring is the natural lay- 
ing season, and the hen will produce 
eges even at a sacrifice of normal 


nutrition When warm weather ap- 
‘oaches the amount of corn and corn 
meal in the ration should be reduced 
ind a strictly egg-forming ration fed, 
a ration in which the protein feed. 
such as middlings, lean meat, skim 


clover hay should predomi- 
corn 


nce 


milk and 
nate rather than 

Hens th ha. 
dition are not likely to 
again Feeding with 
winter in order to get eggs 
verse onditions, when the 
to pi¢k up in the egg yield at 
vent of warm weather, we are 
to think further effort on our 
unnecessary. It is true that are 
cheap in t e spring, but at no season 
will the hen machine turn feed into 
eges as at this time of the year. Hens 
must en plenty of feed to work 
upon. 


of con- 
be prime layers 
great care in 
under ad- 
hens begin 
the ad- 
too apt 
part is 


got out 


eggs 


be giv 


Disposal of “Layed Out” Hens 


Tt is practice of some to get 
their laying as soon they 
can, preferably in the fall of the year 
ind keep them laying more or less 
during the winter and then with the 
return of warm weather to force them 
to lay to the top-notch and keep them 
at it as long as possible. When they 
are laid out, they are at once disposed 
of. Managed in this way, a hen is not 
fed through an idle season, but there 
ire objections which make the plan 
impracticable in the majority of cases. 
If a hen is kept on for two or three 
weeks she must have a vacation. To 
try to force eggs all the time not only 
will meet with failure, but will put the 
hens out of condition and permanently 
impair their productivity too early in 
their career. Centering around the 
season of molt should be the season 
of rest and the true way to hasten the 
molt is to give the hens a preparatory 
vacation with change of diet. 

For some years I have made it a 
practice practically to stop feeding the 
hens about the middle of June. Before 
this some of the underlings will have 
got into the roving and grazing habit, 
and, with the early sun, they are out 
in the fields looking for bugs and pick- 
ing grass. But the majority of them 
resent the omission of their usual feed 
of grain and will stand around looking 
for it, but in a few mornings, they, 
too, will start out to hunt without 
waiting to be fed. With a small feed 
of some grain at night they get along 
very well. They soon get rid of that 
surplus fat and their whole system 
gets a renovating. On the range, they 
icquire hardy habits and thus general 
health improves in tone and vigor. 

Of course this plan of summer man. 
agement refers to farm conditions or 
when a sufficient range is available 
where the “owls can get a good part 
of their living from weed seeds, grass, 
waste grain, insects, etc. It is also 
adapted to the farm in that it reduces 
to a minimum the care of the flock at 
a time when farm work is most press- 
ing and all available labor required 
for planting and harvesting. 

Managed in this way, I find that the 
hens are disposed to begin the molt. 
By the middle of August the new 
feathers will be started on the major- 
ity, although there are always some 
stragglers. At this time I begin feed- 
ing again. It is surprising how quickly 
they respond in egg production. They 
will-continue laying well all the fall. 
slacking up only on the approach of 
cold weather in the latter part of No- 
vember. Eggs always command a good 
price during the autumn even in the 
early portions, when it is still warm. 
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Farm Sanitation 


Wil Increase Your Profits 
by Keeping Live Stock 
and Poultry Healthy. 


reso Dip No. 1 


Easy to Use. Efficient. Economical. 
Kilts Sheep Ticks, Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
Helps Heal Cuts, Scratches and 
Skin Diseases. 


Prevents Hog Cholera. 


Experiments on live hogs prove that 
a 2}2% dilution of Kreso Dip No. 1 will 
kill virulent Hog Cholera Virus im 5 
minutes by contact. 

We Willi Send Free Bookiets on 


The treatment of mange, eczema or 
pitch mange, arthritis, sore mouth, ete. ; 

How to build a hog wallow which 
will keep hogs clean and healthy; 

How to keep your hogs free from 
insect parasites and disease. 


WRITE FOR THER. 
Kreso Dia No. 1 in Original Packages. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Department Animal Industry. 
DETROIT, - - Mich. 
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5 your Silo quick 
Powera-plenty in your regular farm 
engine to run it. It will cutasfastas 
you can supply—do even cutting—el- 


evate any height. Swift, safe, durable, 
If your dealer is sold out, tell him 
“Telegraph the factory.” 


The Jos. Dick Mfg. Co. 








The Kind *‘Uncle Sam” Uses 
For 17 years America’s leading 
Silo—imitated by many other 
Silos but superior to all in economy 
and durability. 
Built like a hollow log—massive 
air-tight walls, preserved within, 
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easiest to manage, cheapest to put ~ 

up. Big improvements this year. Hh 
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10 Days Free Trial! 


Cure any horse with the 
Beery Breaking Bridle 
—whether he Bites, 
— or is Bad to 


Hold that 
Horse) 





Shoe, Lead, Groom, 

Bridle or 

the thing for Stallions. 

I guaranteesure results 

with the Wonder-working 

LS EE 

Tey & yoursalt for 20 at my risk. No 
obligation. I’lLeven pay all shipping charges. 
If you like it keep it. If not send it back at my 
expense. Write today fer circular giving full particulars. 


Pror. JESSE BEERY, Dept. 411, Pleasant Hill, 0. 
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Trainloads of Cattle for Show 

Owners of good dairy cattle in the 
southwest are going to more than 
make good in their promises to the 
national dairy show. W. E. Skinner, 
general manager of the show, was in 
Springfield, Mass, last week, having 
just come from the west and the 
southwest. He brought some interest- 
ing facts concerning the outlook for 
the success of the show in October.on 
the grounds of the Eastern States ex- 
position. 

“In March,” he said, “some of the 
breeders began to make their plans to 
start out with a special trainload of 
eattle and one carload of owners and 
exhibitors. Their intention was to stop 
along the way to Springfield and show 
their animals at the various big fairs 
in the middle west, arriving in Spring- 
field about October 10. Their special 
train of six cars of nice dairy cattle 
has now grown to two trains of 20 or 
more cars each, and the carload of 
owners has grown to six cars. More 
applications to join the party are be- 
ing received, and it is not unlikely 
that more cars will be added to the 
cattle trains and also to the passenger 
equipment. 

“These pecple in the west feel that 
they owe a great deal to New England. 
Most of their ancestors came from 
this section, and while comparatively 
few of these men ever saw any part 
of New England, they have high re- 
gard for its people and its hills 
and_ valleys. They have learned 
to look upon the national dairy show 
as a great educational institution, and 
regarding this as their opportunity to 
do something worth while for this 
region, they are coming in trainloads 
to help the New England farmers solve 


some of their pressing problems. The. 


most enthusiastic people at the show 
this year will be these westerners. 
They are confident that the easterners 
will be not far behind them in this 
respect. Everything points to the most 
successful event our association has 
had in its 11 years.” 

Mr Skinner brought with him the 
first proofs of some of the material to 
be used in the great educational cam- 
paign which the national dairy coun- 
cil is to make in behalf of the dairy 
farmers of te country. The plant is 
to expend $250,000 a year for three 
years in showing the people the value 
of milk, cream, butter and cheese as 
articles of food. 

“This campaign,”’ said Mr Skinner, 
“coming at this time, gives the great- 
est possible encouragement to the New 
England and eastern dairymen and 
farmers to increase their herds and 
their production of dairy foods. The 
market is certain to widen immensely, 
and the prices are going to be better 
to the producers, for the people are 
going to demand a better quality. The 
combination of circumstances is a for- 
tunate one; the dairy show will en- 
courage better and larger herds, the 
dairy council will open new markets.” 


Milk on Philadelphia Market 


The Philadelphia market has special 
grades of milk called various names 
by different dealers, writes Sec A. B. 
Huey of the Interstate milk producers’ 
association. Abbott's A milk is that 
produced under good sanitary condi- 
tions and testing 4.5% butter fat. It 
must contain less than 100,000 bacteria 
per cubic centimeter upon its arrival 
in Philadelphia, or before being taken 
in at a receiving station 25,000 bac- 
teria. The Abbott’s company pays 
4.5% cents per quart for six months of 
the year, and 6 cents per quart for the 
other half.. This price is f 0 b in Phil- 
adelphia. Most of this milk is sold to 
nurseries in Philadeiphin. Cows pro- 
ducing 4.5% butter fat milk are tuber- 
culin tested. Where there is excep- 
tionally low bacterial count and sani- 
tary conditions are good, 6 cents a 
quart is offered throughout the year. 

Some Guernsey dairies are getting 
as much as § cents a quart wholesale. 
A eemmiitee of the interstate milk 
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Dairying a Business Proposition 
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producers’ association meets monthly 
to study market conditions as to sup- 
ply and demand. It sets the price of 
milk for what might be known as the 
B grade milk, testing 4 to 4.5% butter 
fat and produced under sanitary con- 
ditions where the care of the dairy is 
good. Milk testing lower than this, yet 
with fair sanitary conditions, sells at 
a half cent under the association 
prices. 

I have been trying to get our asso- 
ciation for some time to grade milk 
into B and C grade milk. The state 
law requires 3.5% butter fat for the 
sale of market milk, C milk is 3.5 to 
4%, B 4 to 4%4%, sanitary conditions 
and grade being good in each case. No 
restrictions are made for A grade milk. 
Milk. with poor care finds its way to 
the receiving stations. 

There are nine milk dealers in Phil- 
adelphia reporting facilities ‘or pas- 
teurizing to the board of health of 
over 10,000 quarts per day. There are 
also in Philadelphia 121 smaller plants 
which turn out quantities down to 750 
quarts per day. The estimated number 
of wagons for these smaller concerns 
is about 1100. The nime larger con- 
cerns have about 900 wagons, and in 
addition about 2500 shops selling milk. 
About 55% of the business is handled 
by the smaller concerns, 45% by the 
nine larger dealers. 

The Philadelphia supply is about 
465,000 quarts per day. This is about 
a fifth of the consumption of New 
York city. On May 2, 1913, the 
Pennsylvania railroad system started 
in competition to deliver milk in New 
York city, and the long haul milk for 
New York city, Atlantic City and New 
Jersey enjoy the same freight rates as 
Philadelphia. One train known as B F 
10 runs from East Aurora, N Y, vial 
Philadelphia to New York city daily. 
On the week ending July 21, 1915, it 
carried from 16 to 22 cars of milk per 
day. There are possibly two dealers 
in Philadelphia that cover a very ex- 
tended territory for their deliveries. 
Abbott’s Alderney dairies are exten- 
sive retailers in Atlantic City. The 
Supplee Alderney dairies are extensive 
ice cream manufacturers. 





Central New York Milk Notes 
B. T. L., OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y 

The season’s flush of milk in central 
New York has passed. There is a 
marked reduction in the quantity pro- 
duced now as compared with that ofa 
few weeks previous. The amount taken 
daily at one shipping station in Otsego 
county, N Y, dropped in a short time 
from 28,000 pounds to 25,000. This 
does not imply a shortage. It is only 
in line with the usual abundance and 
later midsummer shrinkage. Most 
farmers plan to have some fall spring- 
ers to freshen in August, but these 
rarely keep even with the failing early 
milkers. 

Milking machines are likely to be 
considered indispensable as part of the 
equipment for handling even medium 
sized dairies. A large number of farm- 
ers in both Delaware and Otsego coun- 
ties have installed standard quality 
milking machines this season. Labor 
is reaching such a value that men are 
of the opinion that they can neither 
hire the milking done nor, economi- 
cally spend their own time hand 
milking. 





Live Stock Sanitary Committee—The 
secretary of agriculture has appointed 
the following members of the federal 
bureau of animal industry as an ad- 
visory committee on live stock sanitary 
affairs: Dr A. B. Melvin, chief of the 
bureau, chairman; George M. Rom- 
mel, chief animal husbandry division; 
B. H. Rawl, chief dairy division; R. A. 
Ramsay, chief field inspection division, 
and R. W. Hickman, chief quarantine 
division. Aside from acting in an ad- 
visory capacity on all live stock sani- 
tary affairs, the committee will recom- 
mend measures for sanitary control 
work and general welfare of the in- 
dustry. 


_/ NEW ANCHORING SYSTEM 
FOR ALL STAVE SILOS 


The test invention yet ced. Tried and tested for three 
grea ay prot for 


Used on thousands 


the wonderful system. Picture shows meulod of fasten- 
ing into foundation. Cables criss cross clear around the 
and fasten at the top. System is mathematically per- 
4 fect and has the endorsement of leading silo 
| men. Nosilo complete or absolutely 


| secure without it. Costs 
only a trifle. 
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as impossi- 
ble to budge a silo f 

with Champion anchoring 
as itis to lift yourself by your boot 
Takes no room in feed lot. Nothi 


for stock to rub against. Foundation is used in place ol 

dead men. Easy to put on. Once on and tightened silo will stay 
ectly straight. Staves can't twist. Silo can’t slip on foundation. 
mains absolutely rigid against wind or weather in any climate, 


}} under all conditions. 


Blue Prints FREE | 


Show New Anchoring System and De- 
@tails for Attaching it to Silo 


Si'> owners, op silo buyers, investigate. Z 
tS) 


Get facts about t 


rite for blue print 


=. w 
for attaching. Give size of silo and get prices 


and we will send 


free. large picture 20 x 36, 
anchoring 


in colors, showing Champion 
System on modern silo on modern farm. 


We'll also send Feeding 


M 
shows nutriment of all 
Ww Address 


y. 


anuai free; 
feed. etc. 
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Cow-Ease fifteen years 
do, That is why I put my personal guarantee behind it, 
Cow-Ease increases the fiow of milk by keeping your cows 


COW-EASE Keeps Flies off Cattle and Horses 
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It is harmless, does not gum 










times. R 


One gallon is enough 


It is a liquid applied with a > oy which we furnish. Flies cannot come near it. 

} not e hair or blister the skin. Flies not only irritate your 
cows, reducing their yield of milk, but they are deadly germ-carriers, and dangerous 
to health. Get rid of them! Spray your cows with Cow-Ease before each 


milking—they will stand quietly—and feed i th . —=th-G 
q an in gone hsoughost the day > 4 
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to spray a cow 


to return money if you are not satisiied. Thousands 
using it. Bo you Sold by Reliable Dealers Everywhere. 


CARPENTER-MORTON CO., 77 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of Cow-Ease. Established 1840. 
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If your dealer cannot sa ‘ou, send 
prepaid to your aha Lae 
applying. 


OFFER 

lon ro nie COW Race d SPRAYER 
can 0} - 

‘or west of Missouri River and for Canada, above Trial Otten tbe 







$1.25, and I will deliver 
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The all stee! frame of the 1916 
Silberzahn 


ness, fe, 
utomatic force feed, low feed table, 


itive safety device. Th d other feo: 
ve safety device. ese an i rtant 
Sescribed in the new Silberzahn book. Write for it today, 


™— GEHL BROS. 
Dept A Box ¢ 
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" ix-arm blower, 
fe adjustment, malleable. knife heads, 
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Batavia, WN. ¥. 









Don’t buy any engine at any till 
Our new fresheok Whe it tellets 
words and 




















Your cows will show an im- 
mediate increased flow of milk 
if they are at ease through 
the absenw of fies. 

SHOWS RESULTS FIRST DAY 

This harmless liquid sprayed on your cattle 
once a day is guaranteed to keep files away. 

It will not taint the milk, blister the skin, 
nor gum the hair. 

Ask your desler for it or send us 31.50 
and we will ship prepaid a gallon can of 
NO-FLY and sprayer. Agents wanted. 

W. D. CARPENTER CO., 

510 E. Water St., Syracuse, N. Yo 
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Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK 


Deer are multiplying rapidly in the 
miountains of southern Pennsylvania, 


aud in many instances adjacent farm 
Juands are visited by roving herds and 
t! crops destroyed Some trees and 


shrubbery are especially attractive to 
the animals as food. Complaints made 
1» ‘he Pennsylvania state game com- 
riission elicit a reply to the effect that 
decr must not be destroyed, but that no 
money was available for the payment 
of «ny damages that they might cause. 

\ fruit farm established in Berks 
county five years ago is expected to 
produce over 25,000 baskets of peaches 
tis season, The trees made a vigor- 
«is growth, and thus far the climatic 
conditions were most favorable. East. 
‘ Pennsylvania cornfields made a 
1 ked gain during the past fortnight, 
tcoemer weather and moisture being 
t 
t 
! 
‘ 
° 
i 


voneficial to the crop, which is fully 
vo weeks late. Adams county re- 
sted an outbreak of glanders, four 
‘luable mules being killed by the dis- 
ise, State and local veterinarians are 
1 control of the disease. 
fluctuating prices of milk and 
«cream created dissatisfaction among 
lerks county producers. After care- 
tuliy considering the problem of mar- 
l.sting dairy products it was deter- 
tinned to organize a protective associa. 
tw Barly tomatoes commanded 
unusually high prices in Philadelphia 
this season. Edward S. Meyers of New 
Jersey sent a load to a commission 
merchant, who remitted $2.75 a basket 
te the grower, the highest price known 
fov years for New Jersey tomatoes. 

Vv. W. Caligan of Springfield town- 
slip in Mercer county lost a valuable 


the 


horse, which was stung to death by 
bees Apiarists report that bees have 
been unusually pugnacious during the 


season, requiring special 
enre in handling. Some of the most ex- 
perienced beekeepers were severely 
stung. Recent statistics credit Pennsyl- 


awarming 


venia with an annual egg production 
vilued at $16,192,756, or $67.17 for 
e ch farm in the state. Dressed poul- 


try was selling at from 22 to 3 cents 
a pound, Poultry raising is a profitable 
source of income for many farmers’ 
wives and daughters 

The city forester of Philadelphia 
piinted G6OOS trees during the past 
your Spraying and protecting the 
shade trees along hundreds of miles of 
sireets and avenues against all kinds of 
insect and other enemies is a big job 
'-of H. G. Walters of Bucks county 
produced seedling trees of the famous 
Australian eucalyptus trees which 
reach a hight of 400 feet in their na- 
tive country The planted came 
from one of the largest specimens 

Thousands of bushels of cherries of 
rootetd 


seed 


wv: rious varieties literally upon 
the trees in consequence of a scarcity 
or pickers The markets readily ab- 
sorbed all good fruits at fair prices 
but the picking force available was far 
too small: hence, the waste of valuable 
fruit The Keystone fair association 
hiss large force of laborers and teams 
@ iployed in grading its new fair 
ground near Middletown, Pa. The as- 
sociation started upon a large scale 
with the intention to make its exhibi- 
tion the recognized state fair. The new 


fair association 
$150,000 worth 


Reading, Berks county 
his disposed of almost 


of stock, and it will boast of having 
some magnificent buildings 
Eastern Pennsylvania peach or- 


supply a large proportion 
produced in the state 
this season, the trees bearing abun- 
dantly Other sections are making a 
decidedly less favorable showing in the 
estimates. Lancaster county to- 
fields indicate an improvement 
in crop conditions, due to frequent 
showers and warm weather The to- 
bacco growers of Tioga county and ad- 
jecent territory also report an encour- 


chards will 
of the peaches 


crop 
bacco 


aging outlook for a normal crop 
Pennsylvania florists report the de- 
mand for plants for filling window 


boxes as phenomenal, the supply of 
geraniums, fuschias, vincas, ferns, etc, 
exceeding the supply on hand. In many 
cities and boroughs local business men 
offered liberal prizes in order to stim- 
ulate the good work of beautifying the 
fronts of business houses and homes. 

The culture of hardy roses is a no- 
ticeable and attractive sight on hun- 
dreds of eastern Pennsylvania lawns. 
Farmers’ sons and daughters are large- 
ly interested in establishing pleasant 
home surroundings. The roses are 
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grown with comparatively small ex- 
pense and a minimum amount of at- 
tention As climbing the Crim- 
son Rambler Dorothy Perkins and 
Tasendchon fairly excelled this sea- 

Many farmers’ wives realize a 
income from «the sale of cut 
the city markets 


roses, 


son 
food 


flowers on 


Notes from the Keystone State 


CYRUS T. FOX 
Pennsylvania farmers are in the 
midst of wheat harvest, but on July 


12 scarcely any grain had been cut in 
districts where usually the wheat is 
il! in shock by July 4. This is the 
latest harvest in many years. The oats 
crop is coming along in fine shape 
and promises to be « good one. It 
was helped by frequent rains. This 
crop is also two weeks later than us- 
ual in development. 

The hay crop was large, one of 
the heaviest in a number of years. It 
not unusual to hear of yields of 
to 3 tons to the acre. A newly 
planted peach orchard in Carbon 
county near Lehighton attracted at- 
tention in a recent trip through the 
state It was so clean and free from 
weeds, due to thorough cultivation, as 
to resemble at a distance a “‘coming- 
on” cornfield. 

In Locust Valley in ‘Schuylkill 
county, we found fruit growers with 
some fine apples on hand of the crop 
of 1915, while in their orchards were 
well-developed apples of the summer 
varieties almost ready for picking. 
thus showing how the seasons can be 
made to overlap. 

It was quite notable as to the ex- 
tent of concrete construction around 
farm buildings, in the shape of walls, 
posts, ete. Even the township super- 
visors are replacing the wooden struc- 
tures across small streams with con- 
crete bridges. A young farm owner, 
the possessor of two farms on one of 
which the Canada thistle was spread- 
ing, has succeeded in conquering the 
pest by growing cultivated crops, corn 
and potatoes, and by freely using salt. 

The appearance of terrapin scale on 
tulip poplar trees close to a peach or- 
chard has alarmed the orchard owner, 
who is in fear of this pernicious scale 
getting on the peach trees. It is hard 
to subdue. Rows of beautiful red oak 
skirting the highways which 
traverse .farms owned by Dr R. D. 
Wenrich of Wernersville attract much 
ittention Although of slow growth, 
the red oak is one of the most shapely 
of trees 


was 


om 


trees 


Heavy rains this summer have had 
their effect upon the roads, and much 
work is needed at a time when it can 
searcely be done, and the most of it 
will have to be delayed until after 
harvest The oiling of resurfaced 


state highways is proving a great con- 
venience to the residents, to whom 
the dust of this summer hos been al- 
mast unendurable 

The wet weather early in the 
son was not conducive to an increase 
in the acreage of potatoes. There was 
planting, in consequence, in most 
listricts In some parts of the state 
the June drop of apples was excessive, 
ind there is a decrease in the per- 
centage of a normal crop estimated a 
month ago. 


sea- 


less 


Fire blight has again made its ap- 
pearance among the apple and pear 


rees, and is causing much damage in 
some districts. The chestnut trees 
bloomed profusely and a good crop of 


nuts is predicted. Trees that were 
badly attracked by blight a few years 
ago are trying a “come back,” and 
many have grown new wood. 


Increase Grain Facilities—The Pa 
railroad company, through the _ in- 
creasing of its grain elevator capacity 
it Philadelphia, has greatly increased 
the grain-shipping facilities of that 


port. The latest addition is an eleva- 
tor at Girard Point, which cost $1,000, - 
‘1), Philadelphia is now the “second 
grain port” on the Atlantic seaboard. 


In the first three months of this year 
the @xports of grain from Philadel- 
phia amounted to 8,128,891 bus. 


Co-operative Marketing—The Pa 
state agri commission has approved 
plans for establishing or farmers’ co- 
operating marketing assns throughout 
the state and will have experts of 
the dept of agri to assist. It was 
recommended that farmers pool their 
products for marketing under the 


will 


supervision of state agents, who 
and 


take up the questions of routes 
markets 

Farmers Declare Dividend—The 
York Co farmers’ co-operative assn, 
with headquarters at Red Lion, has 
declared a 6% dividend The assn is 
an outgrowth of the farmers’ insti- 
tutes held in York Co during the past 
season The assn received for this 
season’s harvesting operations about 
75,000 lbs binder twine f 
ing been ordered early iast fall, when 
a favorable price was obtained. 


the Same hiv- 


Record Farm Value—A record price 


for farm land has been established in 
Deleware Co Two yeat igo a tarm 
containing 25 acres was bought by 


John McCafferty tor SS000 It has 
now been sold for $20,000 or SSU0O an 
acre. It will probably be used as a 


site for an industrial plant 

Against Weeds—Judge Endlich re- 
cently said that it is the duty of own- 
ers of abandoned or negelcted farms, 
‘o «keep them free from Canada 
thistles and other noxious weeds that 
will damage adjacent farms They 
cannot maintain dense thickets of 
brushes and objectionable trees along 
fences so as to be a menace to adjoin- 
ing property owners 





Baltimore County Farm Jots 
E. O. JEAN, MARYLAND 
Farmers are cutting wheat, some of 
which and some very thin. 
Farmers in many parts of the county 
have gathered in one of the_ best 
clover hay crops in years. Three 
tracts aggregating 1! acres below the 
Lock Raven dam and owned by Bal- 
timore city were to be sold at public 
auction on July 1. Part of it is 
meadow land made very rich by the 
deposit of several feet of rich soil 
brought from the farms along the 

Gunpowder. 

Within the last two months 
Maryland steel company has 
chased about 1200 acres of land ad- 
joining Sparrow's Point. The com- 
pany’s agents have been purchasing 
from time to time properties along 
the banks of Humphries creek. The 
Numsen’ tract; the largest single area 
purchased, consists of 561 acres and 
the purchase price was about $156,000. 
It is understood that all the land bor- 
dering on the creek has been bought. 
The creek will probably be filled with 
slag and will become in time a site 
for plant expansion. 

G. L. Potter, whose farm 
York road, had a field of rye which 
he cut green in order to give the 
grass a good start to grow. The 
erass was barely visible when the 
rye was cut, but now has a splendid 
stand and promises fine for the next 
hay crop. On many farms the rye 
could supplement pasture for the 
dairy, with every promise of a good 
stand of grass. 

Maryland will receive $44,150 as its 
share of the $5,000,000 good roads 
construction bill known as the Bank- 
head bill, which has been passed by 
congress. This is the initial great 
measure to pass both houses of con- 
gress giving federal help to road 
bullding, providing an equal amount 


is good 


the 
pur- 


is on the 


of money be given by the state or 
counties. The state roads commis- 
sion has awarded the contract for re- 


macadam the York 
Hereford to a 
company for 


with 
Verona to 
contracting 


surfacing 
road from 
Baltimore 
52,196.20. 

Determined steps against violators 
of the speed law have been taken by 
Worcester county police and authori- 
ties of the various towns in the county 





assisted by officers of the automo- 
bile commission. Pedestrians and 
owners of teams seem to have no 
rights. The lives of small children 
are constantly menaced and _ there 
have been deaths due to careless mo- 
tor driving, every section of the 
country having suffered. All motor- 
ists who do not sound the horn to 


warn travellers will be arrested 





Delaware Farm Gleanings 


L. A. HOBBS, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL 

In spite of cutworms, rose bugs and 
various other insects that make life 
miserable for the farmers in Dela- 
ware, this year’s crop of cantaloups 
bids fair to be the largest raised 
here for quite a while. The early 
plants were eaten close to the ground 


in many instances, compelling a re- 
planting. The cold weather next hin- 
cered their progress. In spite of 


these calamities the plants now seem 
to be fairly “jumping."” Many farm- 
ers show fruit on their vines as large 
as big apples, and in a few days they 
will begin to color. 

Thousands of dollars’ worth of 
cantaloup carriers have already been 
manufactured and stored in the num- 
erous large warehouses. As soon as 
ripening begins they will be put on 
the market for the convenience of 
the shipper, who seldom buys car- 
riers until he is ready to market his 
fruit. This season local buyers, realiz- 
ing the need of some action to ele- 
vate the fruit business in this section 
will refuse to buy or handle any 


a ee ore 
American Agriculturist 


packages of fruit or vegetables not 
having the name and address of the 
shipper marked plainly on each pack- 
Considerable friction resulted at 


age. 
first, but now the practice is strictl 
followed. 

Young chickens have not been as 


searce in the local markets for years 
as they are at this time. Although 
they are selling for 30 cents a pound 
farmers prefer to keep them tor 
home tise. About 25 cents a pound 
is charged, even when the towns- 
people drive out into the country 
after them, and even then it is seldor 
they are obtainable. The price of 
eggs fur he past year has ca | 
farmers to keep their fowls for iil- 
ter layers. Chicks hatched in Janu- 
ary and February, which are used for 
friers in the late spring and summer 





are found to be splendid for ees 
production. 

Farmers of this section are well 
pleased with the growth of lIfalfa, 
which to many of them is a new 
crop. In some places a second crop 


is being cut, and apparently it is bet. 
ter than the first one. 





New Jersey Farm News 


D. T. HENDRICKSON 
Dr Calvin N. Kendall, New Jersey 
state commissioner of education, has 


had confirmed by the state board of 
education the names of 18 helpirg 


teachers for 15 counties, under the 
law enacted by the legislature last 
winter. This statute provides that 
the commissioner may, subject to ap- 


proval by the state board, name helip- 
ing teachers in the different counties 
to assist inexperienced, untrained 
teachers in the rural _ schools. he 
main duties of these helpers are to 
visit the schools, study the teachers 
and their classes, come into close 
personal contact with both, and to 
suggest ideas to the resident teacher 
for the improvement of her class 
work. There are approximaely 1200 
teachers in the rural districts who 
have heretofore had no_ supervision 
or help, other than that given by the 


county superintendent. The purpose 
of the law is to give these teachers 
such help as teachers in the city 


schools receive. These helping teach- 


ers will spend all their time in the 
rural schools. 

The farm demonstrators in Mor- 
mouth and Middlesex counties are 


doing this year what the South Jersey 
growers have been doing for several 
years—-working on a project in grow- 
ing second-crop potatoes for seed. 
The extreme prices paid for northern. 
grown seed this year and the increas- 
ing difficulty in securing seed free 
from disease, are causing.the farmers 
of the central part of the state tae 
appreciate the seriousness of the seed. 
potato problem. Limited experiments 
last year under unfavorable condi- 
tions showed promising possibilities 
of such work. Plots planted with 
second-crop seed grown last year wiil 
be compared with similar p'ots 
planted with northern seed and ordi- 


nary homegrown — seed. Northern 
seed from storage will be planted 
about the middle of July for next 
year’s seed. 

The farmers of Lebanon, the ban- 
ner peach section of Hunterdon 
county, expect to market abont 
200,000 baskets of peaches this s°a- 


son, and have already purchased that 
number of “baskets and a lot of 
Georgia carriers in order to properly 
handle the crop. The growers have 
effected an organization known as 
the Lebanon fruit and produce ex- 
change. which will be incorporated to 
encourage the co-operative spirit in 
the neighborhood and for the general 


benefit of the community, tn buying 
farm supplies and the growing and 
marketing of farm crops. 





At Pittsburgh, receipts of cattle on 
Monday were 120 loads, market slow 
and lower. Good to choice steers 
were quotable at $10@0@10.25 p 100 Ibs, 
medium to good 9.75410, oxen 6@ 
7.0), bulls 5@8, heifers 5@8.75. Re- 
eceipts of hogs were 50 double deck 
loads. Heavy mixed and medium and 
yorkers sold at 10.10@10.15, light 
yorkers 10, pigs 9.80@9.9). Receipts 
of sheep were 20 double deck cars, 
market active. wethers quotable at 
5@8.10, lambs slower at T@10T0). 
Receipts incivded 1000) calves which 
sold at 9@12.50. 





At Pittsburgh, Pa, potatoes SO@9O- 
p bu, cabbages $1.50@1.75 p_ bbl, 
green and wax beans 1.25@2 p bu. 
lettuce 75c@1 p hamper, peppers 2.75 
@3 p cra, turnips 30@35c p doz bchs, 
green paas 2@2.50 p bu, spinach W@ 
65c, carrots 150@1.75 p bbl, bees 
1.25@1.50 p bbl, parsnips 1@1.25 p 
bu, sweet potatoes 80@90c p hamper-, 
rhubarb 10@20c p doz behs. fowls 2'- 
p lb, roosters 14c, turkeys 26c, broi!- 
ers 35@40c, new apples 1.25@1.75 » 
bu, cherries 1.75@2.% era, dev- 
berries 2.50@3, huckleberries 10@12c 
p qt, gooseberries 150@2 p_ cra 
watermelons 15@20c each, No 2 ycl- 
low corn 88c p bu, No 3 white octs 
44c, timothy hay 15@20.50 p_ ton, 
clover 7@12, mixed 15@17.. 
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_ ae Quality will be poor.—[{P. S. H., as thoroughly as should be _tw B. 
Appleton, N Y. D.,. York ae Me. 
2 Spraying done thoroughly but rain About two-thirds crop, some or- 
$ made lots of fungus. June drop very chards sprayed well Considerable 
bad, many trees every apple; 25% full drop in early July.—[C. L. G., Frank 
crop.—[G. E. S., Orleans County, N Y lin County, Me 
Expect about 40% of crop, spraying Nice large crop, spraying not done 
not done very well. Drop of apples 1S well as usual aarge June drop.— 
Was serious, some lost the entire crop. [A. A. H., Bellows Falls, Vi 
[J. G. H., Syracuse, N Y. June drop large, about 83% crop 
Trees that did not bear last year on trees Spray Il done.—f[J 
have full normal crop. Rainy season T. H., Pittsfiels H. 
interfered with spraying. Look for 
onsider “able drop.—[J. C., Niagara + 
—e . Walks and Talks 
Apples nearly a total failure No {From ize 2] 
Lancaster County Farmers Gather at College Fertilizer Plot need to spray. Had 4500 bus last grow 70 bushels more do to their 
year. Hardly expect 400 bus this.— field } : 
For several years farmers’ excursions have been run during the {T. F. H., Seneca County, O pata a th whether the season is one 
summer to Pennsylvania state college, purposing to give farmers an Looks like 75% apples on _ trees. a - ss tpl i pata Observe 
opportunity to learn of the work carried on by the college and station Will not require so much thinning aoe nee egy cor nates where those little 
These excursions during June were very successful. From Lancaster Wet weather made extra labor in pe a produged. Do you find cul- 
county, Pa, alone, the first excursion brought 44) farmers. Special spring.—[W. G. T., Lucas County, O. agewe teem raising up and down 
low rates and trains were arranged, and more counties are clamoring Crop short 75%. Commercial or- — Rabin nagging July or early August 
for an opportunity to reach the college through this means. Care- chards that have been sprayed will to fight the weeds, to keep that sur- 
ful arrangements are made as to train schedules, and in most cases the have about one-half crop. Leaf spot — soll za: the best condition on't 
excursions reach the college by noon or before. This allows about six fungus bad.—[T. O. Ross County, O. Gopens on the other fellow <Or 
hours for personally conducted tours over the college grounds and Not more than 40% apples on trees, 7 cp he these questions. Each in- 
the farms. Guides are provided for groups of visitors and at all the due to cold rain during blossoming pe- dividual should study out the prob- 
points of special interest on the farm, speakers are stationed to give riod. Spraying thoroughly done.—[C. lem _for himself. 
detailed explanations of experiments and operations. Farmers from S. W., Ottawa County, O. What methods are practiced by the 
22 counties are having opportunity to attend these excursions this About half a crop, spraying not two men: the one who makes a large 
year. well done, drop about normal.—tw. Yield and the one who makes a small 
see mond, Me; 30@3%c, Hebron, Me; $30 7° 2» Evans, W Va. Shauteas’ doe GROOT Se meee 66 oe 
Apple Crop Conditions Vary ee a. ape Tieaped t Expect not more than 30% of nor- O%Serves for hims¢ t going to get 
p 100, Brooks, Me; Sic, Barker, N Y; mal cr spraying well lec @N answer that be worth in the 
40c, Evans Va; Séc, Ft Pleasant, ™*! crop. spraying wel} done. Apples: iis e hi ; 
Later reports from apple growers in W Va 2 ’ are looking fine now with plenty of ture more to ! than the entire 
the middle west states fully bore out yaar ; ; rain. Quality bids fair to be fine.— Value of his 1916 corn crop. Soil and 
Sen tadantions. ts Sues of & eenth: tow. Notes from Growers (Cc. L. W., Albemarle County. Va. ay are important, very important, 
er set of apples than narmal. Cold About 25% crop, no early spraying About one-half crop here, although but some of these days we are going 
ea” deen ee tein en bar a done.—[N B., Ravena, N Y. spraying has been thoroughly done.— to find out some of the things that 
& CSsOmIng Pperids Drop normal, spraying well done, [J. H. H., Augusta, Va. are equally important in getting 
caused heavy drop; apples on trees about 75% crop.—[J. A. H., Parker, No Baldwins, other apples two- maximum crops. In my opinion, we 
ranging from 15 to 25% of normal N Y. thirds normal. Spraying about the will find one these answers in 
crop in more favored sections, half About 75% of a crop. Spraying same.—[A. L. B., Waldo County, Me. getting down weeds and in maintain 
¢rop in others and almost total failure Well done. Hail and wet weather Light drop, looks like 10% more ing an open, mellow, earthen 
caused much damage. Lots of fungi. apples on trees. Spraying not done mulch.—[C. W. 


in one or two places. 

Continued wet weather in June and 
early July interfered with best spray- 
ing operations. Not only did the rains 
cause poor pollination, but destroyed 
the effects of spray, resulting in bad 
outbreaks of apple scab In some local- 
ities. Despite these adverse conditions, 
farmers generally went at their spray- 
img whole heartedly, whenever the 
weather man would give them a few 
days’ sunshine, in their efforts to get 
good, sound fruit for this year’s mar- 
kets, although -total production may 
be reduced. Conditions as regards 
spraying, however, in most farm or- 
ehards are the same as in previous 
years. The farmer who is really in 
earnest in his orcharding gave his 
trees full attention; the average farm- 
wer, whose interests were in other crops, 
megiected his trees. 

From Arkansas comes word of a 
fight crop with much complaint of 
stab. Indications are that first quality 
apples will be less than last year. June 
@rop is unusually heavy in Missouri, 
estimates of set on trees about 40 to 
80% of fruit. Here, too, apple scab is 
prevalent. Iowa reports about similar 
conditions. Reports from Michigan 
wary from half a crop to normal ex- 
pectancy. Most apple growers sprayed 
fairly well. Latterly apples left on 
trees were looking well and wanted 
wnly good conditions from now on, 
Less 
indication of a poor set comes from 
Indiana, although crop is below nor- 
mal. Some parts of Ohio apparently 
were hard hit, one grower reporting 
mot more than 25% of normal crop 
with considerable trouble from fun- 
Another grower who had 4500 


gus. 
bashels last year expects not more 
than 400 this. 

Apple crop conditions in New Eng- 


fand were much more favorable. Some 
parts of Vermont and New Hampshire 
expect largest crop in years. Outlook 
in Maine was for better than normal 
crop in some parts, others where 
spraying was not so well done. expect 
some falling off. Conditions in New 
York state were like those elsewhere, 
growers expecting from 65 to T5% of a 
aormal yield. Spraying in most places 
was well done. In the southeast con- 
ditions not unlike those e' ewhere. 
From the far west in the Yakima and 
Hood River sections, indications are 
that the crop will be large, well 
shaped and clean. An unusual amount 
ef spraying was done. by the orchard- 
ists to rid their crops of every con- 
ceivable pest and the expenditure of 
money and effort was wisely directed. 
Apple growers in that section are pre- 
paring to market their crops vigor- 
eusly. 

Prices asked for 
principal apple-growing 
year for No 1 stock are 


apple barrels in 
districts this 
fairly uni- 


form over the country, ranging from 
SG@3Sc at Winthrop, Me; 37@39c at 
Monmouth, Me; 35@38c at Crozet, Va; 


at Paw Paw, W Va; 35@38c at 
Albion, N Y; 35@837c at Ravenna, N 








¥: 37ec for strictly first-class barrels | 


at North Rose, N Y:; 35@36c to Plym- 
euth, N H: 40c delivered at South 
Hero, Vt; 35 @40c at Bellows Falls, Vt; 


Z7c, Appleton, N Y;: 38@40c, Gosport, 
N Y; 32c, Winterport, Me; 25c, Ray- 








The Hessian Fly 


seeding in your section. 
Crop of Wheat,’’ both mailed free. 
this year, you want to make your own work produce to the limit. 





Quick-acting Fertilizers 
4 Preventive Measure 


You can beat the 
Hessian F ly with Fertilizers if 
you use the right kind. The idea 
is to seed late and force the fall 
growth with fertilizer containing at 
least 2% quickly available ammonia 


and not less than 10% available 
phosphoric acid. But it must be the 


right kind of fertilizer. We make it. 
Acid phosphate alone will not bring the quick grow- 
ing effect. One more bushel of wheat per acre will 
pay for the ammonia and may save you many bushels 
if the fly is present. If there is no fly, the fertilizer 
will repay its cost anyhow in the wheat crop. 


Ask us for Government chart showing best dates for 
Also for new booklet ‘‘How to Get a 
With the shortage of labor 


Our active fertilizers will help. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati and Detroit 


Address nearest office. Agents wanted. 








DRY YOUR FRUIT 


and vegetables by steam in two hours on the 

“Granger” Fruit and Vegetable Evaporator 
Cheaper than cmpee work—No loss= 
$10.00. Send for catalog H 
EASTERN MFG. CO., 259 S, 4TH ST., PHILA., PA. 


st, 


$3.50, $6.00 and 


Catalog ‘toons F - 


to keep oon, pasted 4 the latest eset be of his bor 
ness will find that these books meet every requirement. 


on request. Send for our illustrated catalog, 128 pages, 
6x9 inches, containing descriptions of over 500 of the 
most modern and practical booke treating on every 
phase of rural life. The progressive farmer who desiree 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


345% Fourth Avenue, 


New York, N. ¥. 
































Eureka Harness Oil keeps 
leather soft and pliable by 
replacing the natural oil. 


HARNESS OIL 


Excellent for carriage and automo- 

bile tops. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. Y. 
(Principal Offices) 

New York, Buffalo, Albany, Bostoa 








Before You Buy 


Roofing 


Get our special introductory 
whotesale direct -from-mill- 
to-you prices and free 
eam ples of our long- 


Yesvlgr Tan 
Steel Roofing 


Whiei. defies rust and lasts longer because tt is 
sclentijcally treated and double coated with 
solid red oxide paint of tasting body and gloss. 
Nothing like it. Moet economical—eastestto lay. 
Lightning proof. Fill out and send coupon below. 
American Roofing Co., 22 Ashland, Ky. 
SEND THIS COUPON NOW 


Send Samples aud Prices of above at ence to 









Name 





Address 


\ R.F.D. No 








y, 


State. 

















DEATH TO HEAVES 


NEWTON'S “srt 


Some cases cured by Ist or 2nd $1 can. 
Three cans are guaranteed to cure 
heaves or money refunded. 








The original and the up-to-date 
Standard Veterinary Remedy for Heaves; free booklet 
explains fully. 34 years sale and veterinary use. 
CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— 
, 
INDIGESTION. IT'S A GRAND CONDI- 
TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 


Safe. Most economical. Excellent for Cattle and Hoga 
61.00 per can at dealers, at same price by parcel post, 


THE NEWTON BEMEDY O0., Toledo, Ohie 








A bo O24 —J 1h — 


ADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 





reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Tendons, Ligaments, or 
Muscles. Stops the lameness and 

in from a Side Bone or 

one Spavin. No blister, no hair 

gone and horse can be used, $2a 

bottle at druggists or delivered. 
Describe your case for special in- 
structions and interesting horse Book 2 M Free 
W. F. YOUNG, P. 0. F, 379 Temple St, Springfield, Mass. 


Will 
Swollen 








THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE ©O. 
51 * © © Cleveland, Ohie 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDABD GRADBS WITH COMPARISONS 








Cash or ~~ Wheat Corn— Hats— 
Spot 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 
Chicago ..... 1.14 1.20% .81 7 43 38 
New York .. — 121% .91 &9 47% .44 
Boston ...... _— 92% .83 48% .44 
St Louis - 1.19 1.24 79 .42 - 
Toledo ...... 1.19 1.31 79 
Minneapolis .. 1.17 1.30% .80 76% .41 35% 
At Chicago, the black rust scare 
spread out its menacing hand in the 
Dakotas, resulting in much specula- 


tive buying and stronger tone to mar- 
ket. A direct report from B. W. 
Snow, chief statistician of the Orange 


Judd crop reporting bureau said, 
“Black rust has appeared generally 
over S D I found it at Yankton, 
Tindall, Woonsocket, Warner, Aber- 
deen and Milbank. Crop is late and 
rust is showing at an early stage in 
development. It is still three weeks 
to a month till harvest in the north 
part of the state, giving plenty of time 
for serious damage if weather condi- 
tions favor spread of rust. Aside 
from rust, crop promise is unusually 
good.” Considerable apprehension 
was felt as farmers and traders gen- 
erally watched progress of the crop 
as it advanced through the most crit- 
ical period. The black rust scare 
served as a whip to the market al- 


though some blight is prevalent every 


year to a more or less extent. Re- 


ports from other wheat seetions were 
more favorable. Weather for har- 
vesting the new winter wheat crop 
was largely of good quality. At 
Chicago, July wheat was quotable 
around $1.11@1.14 p bu, Dec 1.12 
@ 1.15. 

' Better prices in corn brought con- 
siderable old stock on to the market 
although offerings were seasonably 
light. Crop accounts on the whole 
were favorable, plants making rapid 
growth in the past three weeks. Ex- 


port interest, while limited was steady, 
market, in general, showing firm un- 
dertone. At Chicago. July corn was 
quotable around 78@78%c p bu, Dec 
63 @ Se. 

Oats prices were firm, market stim- 


ulated by stronger action of wheat 
and corn. Some export inquiry 
noted. Crop outlook was considered 


favorable. Visible supply was around 
12 million bus against 34% million last 
year. At Chicago, July oats sold 
around 40@4lic p bu, Dec 41 @42c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Boston Chirago 
1916.. 29 32 27% 
1915.. 29% ‘ 28 
1914.. 27 27% 26 
1913. . 28 29%, 27% 
Butter 
Pounds of butter on hand in 54 
principal warehouses July 1, 1916 


were 41,833,736 against 43,153,232 lbs 
July 1, 1915, a decrease of 1,319,- 
496 Ibs. 

At New York, supplies have been 
large with cmy extra quoted up to 
29% p Ib, firsts 28ce, seconds 26%4c, 
state dairy tubs 27% @28c. 

At Columbus, O, cmy ,30c p_ Ib 
dairy 22c. 

At Albany, N Y, 
r Ze. 
At Buffalo, N Y, 
y 26c. 
Syracuse, N Y, dairy 29@33c p 


emy 28l4c p_ lb, 


emy 30c p_ Ib, 


At Rochester, N Y, cmy 32c p Ib. 

At Elgin, Ill, best cmy butter, 
27%4c p Ib. 

At Boston, fcy northern cmy 32c p 
Ib, western 3lc. 

At Chicago, business has been 
rather quiet, extras and fresh cmy 
have been in good supply and were 
quoted at 27%c p Ib, firsts 26% @27c, 
seconds 27 %c. Receipts of dairy 
have been small with demand good, 
extras selling up to 27%c, firsts 26c, 
seconds 24c. 

Cheese 

At New York, fresh cclored flats 
15%c p Ib, white 15%c, fresh twins 
15% @15%c, cheddars 15% @ 16c, 
single daisies 16%c, Wis double 
daisies 1644c, young Americas 17c. 

At Boston, N Y twins 17%c p Ib, 
young Americas 18c. 

At Chicago, market has been easier 
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How Best to Market Crops 
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with receipts large. Cheddars were 
quoted up to 14%c p Ib, twins 144c, 
daisies 14%,@154%4c, young Americas 
154%4c, longhorns 15%c, Swiss round 
26c, block 18c, limburger 14@15c, 
brick 14% @ 15c. 


Onion Outlook Doubtful 


June was a hard month for onion 
growers everywhere. Continuous 
rainy weather was very discouraging. 
In Indiana, Ohio and New York gen- 
erally, weeds got a good start, best 
cultivation was impossible, crop much 
belated. On the meack lands consid- 
erable ground was flooded. Else- 
where cutworms, maggots and smut 
added to the ravages of the wind and 
flood. Only in the Connecticut valley 
were weather conditions at all rea- 
sonably favorable, although here the 
outlook is scarcely for anything more 
than an average crop per acre with 
the total acreage for the valley re- 
duced. Scarcity of labor, high cost 
of seed, and weather was dis- 
couraging to growers, but encourag- 
ing to weeds, were the general rule. 

Conditions around Kenton, O, while 
not as good as normal, were reason- 
ably favorable, and onions were mak- 
ing rapid progress in early July with 
prospects for about a normal crop. 
It was expected that loading onions 
would begin around the middle of 
August. Storage capacity in that 
section is put at about 500,000 bus. 
About 35% of the crop is in white 
onions, rest yellow and red. 

The following scattering reports 
give some idea of conditions toward 
the second week in July. 





Notes from Growers 

the Connecticut 
valley is about 3800 acres compared 
with 4500 last year. The decrease is 
due in large measure to shortage and 
high cost of labor. Onion seed 
germinated better than it has in sev- 
eral years. Crop prospects up to the 


Onion acreage in 


present time were never better, al- 
though weather conditions are un- 
certain. Apparently the Connecticut 


valley crop is in better shape than in 
New York state and Ohio where wet 
weather has hindered. — [W. G., 
Northampton, Mass. 

Onions are not looking well, are 
rather thin, although some _ excep- 
tionally good pieces. Seed was low 
in germination. Scarcity of help has 
made it impossible to give onions 
best care. Acreage little more than 
last year.—[R. L. C., Hadley; Mass. 

Have changed from onions to 
celery. Onions here much belated.— 
[W. H. A., Clay, N Y. 

Onions in this vicinity around 40 
to 50 acres as compared to 140 to 
150 last season. Too much rain and 
too many weeds caused abandonment 
of some acreage. Onion growers 
somewhat discouraged because of 
rainy weather.—[G. E. S., South 
Bend, Ind. 

Onion acreage short, only about 
5O acres in all in the Wolf Lake, Ind, 
section.—[W. H. C. 


possible to get help. Many pieces of 
good onions lost.—[J. H. W., Canas- 
tota, N Y. 

Weather so rainy most of the 
muck has been too wet to do anything 


with it. Some sowed onions, then the 
ground flooded and seed rotted. On 
one or two sections onions look very 
good.—[{G. P. W., Red Creek, N Y. 
Onion crop in this vicinity very 
limited, practically none now being 


grown. Hemp on the land formerly 
given to onions.—[E. G., Milford, N Y, 


The Milk Market — 


At New York, the demand has 
been brisk, as one would expect it to 
be with the conditions of hot weather 
which existed a week since. The 
supply and demand practically bal- 
anced each other, with some dealers 
a trifle pinched owing to can diff- 
culties. Owing to the difficulty in se- 
curing prompt shipments of plates 
and an ample labor supply, can manu- 
facturers are unable to meet the re- 
quirements of the shippers. This has 
handicapped thé shipment of milk 
and cream now that the demand is at 
its maximum. The market value is a 
shade under 3c p qt for Grade B in 
the 26c-zone. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 





40-quart cans for the week ending 
July 14 were as follows: 
Milk Cream 
ree 46,675 4,175 
Susquehanna ......... 7,990 450 
West Shore ......... 18,505 1,189 
Lackawanna ......... 67.890 3,0 
N ¥ C (long haul) 112,983 4,397 
N Y C lines (short haul) 24,575 52 
I en cg eed» 2150 6,350 
Lehigh Valley ....... 47,491 2,990 
Homer Ramsdell Line 4.175 52 
New Haven ..ccececss 2,579 21 
Pennsylvania ........ 17,290 ™! 
Other sources ..... 1,366 40 
. aaa eee 392,669 24 016 
Totals same week ‘15 379,951 19,703 





Dairymen’s Summer Mecting—The 
New York state dairymen’s associa- 
tion will hold a summer meeting for 
western New York at Warsaw, N Y, 
on July 25. <A big day full of demon- 
strations and practical addresses is 
promised for every dairyman and his 


friends. A demonstration in cow judg- 
ing, milk testing and sediment and 
bacterial tests will be held in the 


morning under auspices of Prof W. A. 
Stocking of Cornell. Dean H. E. Cook 
of the Canton state schoo! of agricul- 


ture will discuss the future of dairy- 
ing, while Charles S. Wilson, New 
York state commissioner of agricul- 


ture, will address the dairymen rela- 
tive to dairy interests in New York 
state. A round table discussion will be 
conducted by George Hogue of Arcade, 
N Y. A big attendance is requested. 


Many Sales of Small Fruits 

The New York state department of foods and 
markets disposed of fellowing miscellaneous 
products during the week ending July 13: 
eggs at 27@3lc p doz; 687 Ibs butter at 25c p Ib; 
10 Ibs bacen at 22c: 5 hampers cucumbers at B@ 
S0c p hamper; 29 bbls 
5 bxs potatoes 2.25@2.75; 10 cras tomatoes 1; 3 cras 
;_38 bskts peas 70@1.50, and 8 bskts beans 
. These prices do not give the high and low 
prices em these farm products, but are the average 
prices realized by the department. 

The department aiso sold 40 24-qt cras ef cherries 
at %c@$i; 6 bxs erries at 1.25; 3531 tekts 
cherries at prices ranging from i5c to 1.58 p bekt, 
with average prices 30@50c; 4791 qts cherries at 
lS5c p qt. average price 6@7c: 2 bskts huckleberries 
at 1 and 28 gts raspberries at 2@4c; 608 qts - 
berries at 5@9%c; 6 bskts apples at 3.80; 5 tas 
canned apples at 1.25, 3 cras strawberries at 1.16 2-3, 
3 cras strawberries 46 2-3c; 55) 
averaging 7@8c; L . 
qts gooseberries 4%@8c; 2 “ 
eras currants T5c@1, and 604 qts currants averaging 
5@ 6c. 

The following poultry was also sold by the depart- 
2120 Ibs broilers 23@30c p Ib. with most 








- . ment: 

Wind, flood, cutworms, Mageots round 26c: 809 Ibs fowl 16@18c p Ib; 9 Ibs turkeys 
and smut have. seriously injured at 18c p Ib; 8 squabs at $2 and one doz squabs for 
onion crops. About 40% crop here. 24. 

Onions look yellow. Cannot grow. : : " 
Weeds got a big start. Almost im- Mention A A When You Write. 
a . 








311.5 cs. 








New Jersey Farmer Displays 


The string of baskets filled with muskmelons, 
peaches, as shown in the above picture, 


Farm Products Along Roadside 


tomatoes and 
typifies the way in which 


New Jersey farmers are displaying their farm products to travelers 


along the main highways. 
farm in Monmouth county, N J. 


This picture was taken on the Easterbrook 


It is surprising to note the readiness 


with which automobilists seize upon the opportunity to buy fresh Produce 
from the farmer, who offers good products at a reasonable price. 
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GENERAL MARSETS 
otherwise stated, quotei.om* & gli stances 
are They refer 5 ve 8t “wom first 
band receivers sell the producs f. «acen0URe, 
car or dock. From these tr comets “-° «& Wad 
freight and commission chaes. Wh ac * 8 


amailer way to the jobbing (> .2e snc to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. ‘et . 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 
Apples 
At New York, Northern Spi+~ were 


quoted $1.50@4.50 p bbl, Baldwins 
1.50@4, Ben Davis 1@3, new south- 
ern 1@1.50 p bskt. 
At Boston, cold storage fey Bald- 
win apples $7 p bbl, russets (@.50. 
At Chicago, Baldwins were quoted 
at $3@3.50 p bbl, Spys 5@6, Ben 


Davis 2.75@3, Winesaps 2.15@2.25 
bx, new apples 2.50@4.50 p bbl, or 7T5c 
@1.75 p bskt. 

Beans 


At New York, marrow beans were 


quoted $9.25@10.50 p 100 lbs, me- 
dium 9@10, pea beans 9@10.50, red 


kidney 9@10. 
At Boston, pea beans $6.50@6.75 p 
bu, yellow eyes 5.60, red kidney 6.30. 
At Chicago, market is very ~- quiet 
because of lack of supplies. Pea beans 
were quoted at $8 p bu, red kidney 
$6.10. 
Eggs 

Imports of eggs in May 1916 were 
40,000 doz, valued at about lic p doz. 
Shipments from China were 28,000 
doz, valued at 12%c p doz. 

Cases of eggs in storage July 3 in 
54 principal warehouses were 3,559,- 
702 against 4,101,041 July 1, 1915, a 
decrease of 541,339 cases. 

At New York, market 
irregular because of wide 


continues 
range in 
extra fine 


quality. Fresh _ gathered 
quoted up to 27c p doz, extra firsts 
%c, seconds 23%c, nearby white 32c, 


brown 27c. 

At Chicago, market for good quality 
eggs has been stronger “with fresh 
firsts quoted up to Q2iee p doz, ordi- 
nary firsts 2lc, storage-packed firsts 
22c. 

Fresh Fruits 


At New York, Ga peaches $1.50@ 


2.25 p carrier, cherries +@8c p Ib, 
currants 6@7c p qt, strawberries 
4@10c, huckleberries 7T@13c,_ black- 


berries 3@8c, raspberries 3@6ec p pt, 
gooseberries 7@10c p at. 

At Boston, strawberries T@l5e p 
box, blueberries 13@22c, blackberries 
10@ 15c, eahenaian 4@S8c, currants 
7@lic, red raspberries 6@S8c p pt. 

At Chicago, currants were quoted at 
$2@3 p cra, cherries 1.15@1.75, plums 
50c@1, southern peaches 1. 50@2.50 p 
6-bskt cra, blackberries 1.25 @ 2.7 15 p 
24-qt case, black raspberries 1.25@2 


blueberries 2@4, red raspberries _ 2@ 
2.50 p 24-pt case, strawberries Tic @ 


1.75 p 16-qt case. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, offerings have been 
heavy with demand slack. Timothy 
hay has been quoted $23@27 p ton, 
clover mixed 17@20, rye straw 12@15. 

At Boston, western No 1 hay $28@ 
29 p ton, stock hay 16@17, rye straw 
15@16.50, oats straw 9.50. 

At Chicago, offerings have been lib- 
eral with timothy selling at $15@20 p 
ton, prairie hay 9@10.50, rye straw 
10.50, oats straw 7.50, wheat straw T. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, bran $22.40 p ton, 
red dog 32.50, middlings 23, grits 2.15 
p 100 Ibs, flakes 2.50. 

Onions 

At New York, southern onions $1.50 
@2.75 p bag, Jersey 1.50@1.85 p bskt. 

At Chicago, Tex yellow onions $2.15 

2.25 p cra, Ill 60@70c p bskt, green 
onions 7@8e p 6 bchs. 

Poultry 


At New York, broilers were quoted 
26@28c p lb, fowls 18@20c, ducks 20 
@22c, dressed turkeys 23@25c, broil- 
ers 30@32c. fowls 18@21%c. 

At Boston. northern fowl 22@23c p 
Ib, western 21 %c, broilers 30@35c. 

At Chicago, fowls have been in lib- 
eral supply, selling around 14@16%c p 
Ib, turkeys 1@1Sc, broilers 18@24e, 
dressed fowls 16@ lic, pea 20@ 2Ac. 

Vegetables 

At New York. asparagus 75¢@$1.75 
Pp doz behs, beans We @$1.50 p bskt, 
beets $2@3 pr 100 behs, carrots $2@ 
250, cabbage 75c@$1.25 p cra, sweet 
corn We @ $1.50, parsley 75c@$1 p 100 
behs, green peas $1@1.50 p bskt, rhu- 
barb $141.25 p 100 bchs, spinach 40 
@60c p bhi, turnips $1 @ 1.50. 

At Chicago, asparagus $1@2 p bx, 
beets $1.75@2 p 100 behs, cabbage $1 
@1.25 p cra, carrots $1. 50 p 100 bchs, 
green peas %(0c@$1.50 p drum, lettuce 
Wc@$l1 p bskt, rhubarb 4@5c p bch, 
string beans T5e @ $1 p hamper, sweet 
corn 75c@$ bu, spinach 40c p bx, 
turnips $2.50 p 100 behs. 


Wool 


Activity continued in the wool mar- 
ket, with increasing demand from 
those supplying the U S government, 
for medium scoured and fine wools for 
army purposes. As high as 35@36c 
Pp lb was paid in Mont for a large clip; 
prices very firm. Growers are holding 
about 20 milion Ibs unsold in the far 


west. For middle west and. éastern 
medium wools the range was 
from 35 to fic p Ib. In gencral the 
dermand for weo! is unabated. Pros- 
Derous conditions in this country are 
effected in large orders being placed 
for retail stocks of clothing for win- 
‘er and spring. The British govern- 
me=ut is retaining firm control over all 
British and Colonial stocks. 


Potatoes 
Prospects poor, 40% less planted 
this year.—-{H. E. W., Allegheny 
County, N Y. 


About 65% acreage of potatoes this 
year, cause lack of potash. Crop in 
excellent condition. — [ W. a Wns 
Limestone, Me. 

Potatoes good, never better. About 
95% acreage.—[J. E. H., Presque Isle, 
Me. 

Had to get potatoes planted. Con- 
siderable acreage to be put in on July 
1.—[(G. W. R., Victor, N Y. 

Wet caused de- 





conditions 20% 


erease. Potatoes looking well.—F. H. 
D., Steuben County, 

Short acreage in this part of Steu- 
ben Co. Many planted late; 50 to 60% 
a a acreage.—[D. H. T., Hornell, 
N Y. 

Constant rains delayed planting. 
Hard to cultivate. About 65% acre- 
age.—[A. E. L., Rathbone, N Y. 

Hoeing retarded but crop up to 


normal. Slightly less acreage.—[F. A 
B., Hodgton Township, Me. 
Crop 10 days ahead of last season 


condition. Never saw 
better stand. Fewer planted.—[L. E. 
T., Caribou, Me. 

High price seed 
caused decline of acreage.—T[E. 
Avon, N Y. 

Acreage about normal, crop planted 
late, but condition fair.—[L. P. M., 
Cambridge, N Y. 

About normal 
promising.—[L. 
N Y 


and in fine 


and wet weather 
En “Ex 


acreage; crop looks 
H. H., Suffolk County, 


Season very unfavorable. Rains 


Si i vt PG ae ae 4) 
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Much buckwheat will be 
sown on wet land. Potatoes very un- 
even.—[0O. L. B., Canton, N Y¥. 

Not more than 90% 


pegs all crops. Much land cannoé 


cold and wet. Plants looking good 
now. — Some growers did not finish 
planting until last week in June. 


{J. E. W., Steuben County, N Y. 

Not more than 80% potatoes this 
year, many changing to ‘dairying. 
Crop only fair; not enough sunshine, 


Soil too moist to work.—[W. P., Bus- 
kirk, N Y. 

Planting about average; crop back- 
ward, so much rain.—[J. I. S., John- 
sonville, N Y. 

At New York, supplies are gradu- 
ally inereasing with market weaker. 
Bulk of sales are made at $1.50@1.75 


Dp bbl, with a few offerings reaching 
_At Boston, Long Island 
@2.0) p bbl, Jersey 
ern shore 1.50@2. 


potatoes $2 


1.75@2.25, east- 
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Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, a8 we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the meus week. - * 
tisementse “FARMS FOR LE” a 

T’’ will be accepted at the above rate, but 
wil] be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 








Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of cny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
vertising is only six centa a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our gubscribers that the publishers of this 
Paper cannot guarantee wae, - shipped shall 


reach the buyer unbroken, guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We shall ‘continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in — Ty and egg 
advertisers to use © repent 


winnie Dape 
bility must end with that. 


New York City 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CELERY, CABBAGE and cauliflower plants (safe 
delivery and satisfaction guaranteed). Celery—White 
Plume, Winter Fordhook Emperor (Burpee’s 
New Dwarf Winter Celery), Golden Heart, $1.25 per 
1000; 5000, $5.75; 500, 75c: re-rooted plants (mass 
of fine, new roots grown on them), $2 per 1000. 
Cabbage plants—Danish Ballhead, Copenhagen Mar- 
ket, Surehead. Flat Dutch. $1 per 1000; 5000, +4 
Re-rooted cabbage plants, $1.25 per 1000; “= 
Re-rooted Henderson’s Snowball cauliflower 
1000; 5000, $9. List free. Millions of plants. mil 
good ones. Prompt shipment. F. W. ROCHELLE & 
SONS, Chester, N J. (18 years vegetable plants 
exclusively.) 








2,000,000 CELERY PLANTS (satisfaction guaran- 
teed)—White Plume, Winter Queen. Golden Heart 
and Giant Pascal, $1.25 per 1000; 5000, $6; re- 
rooted, $2 per 1000; Golden Self Blanching (French 
Grown Seed), re-rooted. $2.25 per 1000. Henderson's 

owball cauliflower plants, $2 per 1000; re-rooted. 
$2.25 per 1000. Cabbage plants—Surebead, Flat 
Dutch, Copenhagen Markeet and wx Glory, $1 


per 1000; 5000, $3.75; ~ rooted, $1. per 1000. 
Price list free. All orders filled Eh with extra 
fine plants. PAUL F. ROCHELLE. Morristown, N J. 





~ STRAW BERRY PLANTS. standard and_ ever- 
bearing varieties for August and fall planting. Run- 
ner and pot-grown plants that will bear fruit next 
summer. Also raspberry, blackberry plants; it 
trees. on fre. HARRY SQUIRDS. Remsen- 
burg. 





CABBAGE, CELERY, CAULIFLOWER plants by 
mail or express prepaid. Large or small lots at 
reasonable prices. Good plants and safe delivery 
guaranteed. Catalogue fre. HARBY SQUIRES, 
Remsenburg, N Y. 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


TEN CENTS EACH! Next Thursday we will have 
1500 White Wyandotte and White Rock chicks from 
free range, bred to lay Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. —_ at once. HOMESTEAD HILL, Charle- 
mont, 





80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
cams ly cer advertions ond the Betting of come WZ 
cae santes that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
that eggs ship’ sh. e er un- 
oo can they guarantee the betehing of eggs. 
chal continuo to cxarcise @ care in 

- a poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibili Mty maust ond with that. 








STANCHTONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. TheF are shi to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. d for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB. Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


ROY SWING a ay oy ~ enough 7 a 
best stable and low enough for the poor 

Ask for booklet describing them. Manetuctered, “Dy 
ROY BROS, East Barnet, 


HIDES 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDB—Com, 
skins. for coat or robe. Catalog on 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO. Bochester. 


LIVE STOCK 


40 HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN HELFERS. one snd 
two years old. 25 cows to a 








horse, or calf 
request. THE 
NY. 





Se 
"Phone 337. 





8. Two Holstein and five 
years. Will freshen this fall. = we 50 JONES, Bor 
761, Richwood, W Va 


Snenenoene rome bulls as good is the east 
offers. WM E. SUTTON. Windham, N Y 








FOXES WANTED—100 reds and grays. ROSS 
BBOWN, McFall, Ala. 








DOGS 
SHEPHERD PUPS and live geese and o- . om 
feathers. LEONE WATSON, 451, Eiiwards, , 
PATENTS 
IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers aro writing for 
patents procured through mo. ‘Three books with 
Mist of hundreds of iny o- a 


sent 
help a market your invention. Advice free. 
CWEN, 94 Owen Bldg, Wasi-rg'en, D C. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


REICHARD’S DIGESTER TANKAGE hurries your 
pigs to market in the shortest porsble time. Grain 
alone wilt not ac it The University of Kansas re- 
ports a saving of $1.28 per cwt of pork by the use 
of Digester Tankage. Isn’t it worth equally as much 
to you? Send us a check or money srder for $2.35 
for our trial one hundred pound bag offer. BOBERT 
A. REICHARD, 14 West Lawrence St, Allentown, Pa. 

ONE PARLIN & ORENDORFFER’S GANG PLOW, 
four twelve inch bottoms. Good as new. Cost one 
ninety; will take ninety dollars. B. F. SMEYERS, 
Troutville, Pa. 


~ SHOOT CROWS—No trick with a 
Price 65c. A. V. LINDQUIST, Alexandria. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 








Crow Call 
Minn. 














WANTED—A man who lives in Oneida county, 
N Y, to collect information for an old New York 
state business house. Preference given to man who 
has held town or county office, who has a horse or 
and who knows the people in his section. 
Write at once and arrangements will made to 
meet party at his home town or in Utica, 
wishes. Address P 0 BOX 324, Albany, N Y. 


THOUSANDS U 8S GOVERNMENT JOBS now 
open to farmers—men and women, $65 to $150 month. 
casein. Pleasant wo! Steady employment. Pay 

—— education sufficient. Write imme- 
diately for list of positions now obtainable. 

FRANKLIN ONSTITUTE Dept M-40, Rochester, 








WORK FOR UNCLE SAM. He is the best em- 
ployer. Big pay, sure work, easy hours, long vaca- 
tions, rapid advance. Thousands of jobs open this 
year. [ will help you get one. Write for my big 
free book DY-822 today. EARL HOPKINS, Wash- 
ington, D C. 


AUTOMOBILE CHAUFFEURS GET $25 WEEK 
and over. Demonstrators and automobile salesmen 
lt us pay. — while aa. Many summer 

Sample lessons free. Write immediately. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept M806, Bochester, 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS NEEDED. Big sal- 
aries, permanent job, light work. Write OZMENT. 
107F, St Louis, Mo. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FABM HELP? We have many 
able-bodied young men, both with and without 
9 wish to work on farms. 
need a good, steai sober man, write an order 
Ours is a ee ral and we 
charge to aes. or employ THE 

ist SOCIETY, ca Second 

Ave, New York City. 


eee, 














AGENTS 











WANTED—Subscription salesmen to travel through 
the rural districts. This is not a part time or side 
line proposition, but a permanent position witis 
splendid opportunities for advancement. Write at 
once, giving full information regarding age. present 
and past occupation, Circulation Department, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, NY. 

203 AC ‘RE NEAR NEW YORK FARM, $5000. 
Cuts 100 tons hay. 80 acres in beautiful rolling 
fields good for 100 tons hay, pasture for 25 head, 
balance in woodland, of which 50 acres are in big 
hard wood timber; orchard of apples, cherries pears; 
2% story house, 9 rooms, supplied with spring water, 
maple shade; 2 stock barns, wagon barn, pig house, 
milk house, smoke house, other outbuildings. Oniy 
2 miles to railroad station and 52 miles from New 
York City. Owner, living in another state, wants 
quick sale, hence low price of $5000 on good terms. 
See complete description of this and other near New 
York farms in big list of midsummer farm bargains 


MATHESON FARM ©O, 
New York City. 


$1000 DOWN SECURES 110 ACRES, 14 cows, pair 
horses, crops, bull, hay, and 10 acres growing cropa 
in central New York, good 9-room house with Seautt- 
ful maple shade, convenient 60-foot barn in 
repair. Owner has another farm, and if 
immediately makes low price on this one, $4500, in- 
eluding all; $1000 down, easy terms. Full detailq 
and picture splendid house, page 45, ‘“‘Strout’s 
Money-Making Farms,” illustrating and describing 
——— of — m6 dozen_ states. Write 
oday for your free copy c. A. STROUT FAR 

AGENCY, Dept 1096, 150 Nassau St, New You 


YOU. CAN DO BETTER on a southern farm, 
Send for a year’4 subscription free to our beauti- 
fully illustrated magazine, The Southern Homeseeker, 


just out, 
Broadway, 


Dept 5016, 115 








which tells all about good, low priced land and 
southern opportunities. Write H. LaBAUME, 
1 Agt, N & W Ry, 346 Arcade Bldg, Roanoke, 





150 ACRE MONMOUTH CO, N J, 
Fully equipped for cattle and hogs. 100 acres extra 
good potato land; 2 good streams water; houses and 
outbuildings thoroughly up to date. Terms to suit, 
If interested, particulars will be furnished by 
addressing OWNER, Box 522, Belmar, N J. 


FOR SALE—92% acres land and coal in W Va, 
$3700. MRS ADDIE WOODRUFF, Jefferson, 0. 


WILL YOU SELL your farm? 
lands for sale? The inquiry for 
also the demand for improved farms, bids fair to 
be keener this spring than for years. Good pricee. 
for grain, live stock and produce, and the prosperity 
which seems to be assured for America and farmers 
account for the increase@ demand for farm property. 
Perhaps the cheapest and most efficient way to sell 
your farm or land is ta advertise it in this real 
estate market of this paper. The cost is only 6 cents 
per word per week, cash with the order. Your offer 
ing here now will be read by many thousands of 
farmers and others in country and town. If written 
so as to interest them; they will write you for further 
particulars. Then, if you write promptly and fully, 
one or more of these would-be buyers may come to 
see you and look over the property, when you may 
effect a sale. wy attention to all the letters and 
——— you is necessary for the best results. 

bRANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, 315 Fourth Ave, New York City. If you 
wish to reach people in the northwest. use NORTH- 
WEST FARMSTEAD, Minneapolis, Minn, 5 cents per 
word per week; for the central west use ORANGE 
JUDD FARMER, Chicago, Ill, 6 cents per word per 
week; for the south use oe —— 
Atlanta, Ga, 4 cents per word per ;_ and for 
New England states, NEW ENGLAND ‘VOMRSTEAD. 
Springfield, Mass, 5 cents per word per week. 


A Farmer's Exchange Ady. 


isn’t to be measured by its length or the size of the 
type Its standard of excellence is in the 
results it ——— the sales it makes and in tte 
low cost pared with its far-reaching infinence, 
So many AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST subscribers 
have told us that a Farmers’ Exchange ady 


Is a Business Bringer 


that we are quite sure it will bring you the saree good 
returns it has your neighbor, in case you've never 


one. 
Is there anything you want to buy, sell, or exchange? 
If so, this is the place in which to tell your 


of them you'll hear from 
bank draft or money order to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 

315 Fourth Ave., New Vork City 


FARM for sale. 








“Have you other 
unimproved land, 








Needs a 
secretary 
fo 
answer 


inquiries 











AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


Gentlemen: In answer to your request to 
continue my adv. in the American Agricuiturist 
will say that if I did I would have to hire a 
secretary to do some of the answering to the in- 


have sold my whole stock of over 1,200 bushels 
since I sent my first adv. to you. 
my potatoes than dealers would pay me and the 
people who bought them did better than they 
could with a dealer. We will do some more 
this fall 


New York City, N. Y. 


I got more for 


Respectfully, 
LOUIS BURGESS. 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








Ver 100 Ibe -~-Cattle-— —-Hogs-— -~ Sheep — 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 

thicage ere #1 00 $10.: 30 » $10 18 5} $7.75 $8.20 $6.75 
Bt Paul .- 10.25 9.65 7.25 7.50 575 
New York 10.85 10.00 10.50 8.35 7.59 6.75 
Bulfat . 10.75 9.75 1050 8.35 8.00 6.85 
Ditishurg ° 10.50 10.00 10.4 BI 7.85 6.50 
Kansas City .. 1.75 9.90 10.05 7.50 7.56 6.50 
At New York, receipts of beeves 


have been moderate the past week, 
including a small percentage of good 
dry-fed steers. Opening prices were 
firm for strictly prime and choice 
stable-fed, but grass cattle were slow 
and barely steady. Bulk of the pres- 
ent supply of grass-fed steers from 
Va, Ky and O, Selling range for 
steers the past week was $8@10.85 p 
100 Ibs, outside figures for a car of 
averaging 


very choice dry-fed Pa, 

1432 Ibs. This is the highest price 
paid in this market this. present 
month of July. Good dry-fed bulls 


sold about steady; others opened slow 
to 15@25ec lower; recovered a part of 
the decline later. Bulls ranged at 
5.50@8.25, cows 3.75 @ 7.75. 

Calves were in fair supply. Open- 
ing prices were firm to 25c higher; 
further improvement of 25c on veals; 
skimmed milk calves were advanced 
HO« Veals sold at $9.50@13.50 p 100 
Ibs, culls and throwouts at 8@9.50, 
skimmed milk calves at 7.50@8. A 
few cars of Canadian calves were on 
the raarket. Light, ordinary Canada 
veals sold at 11.50, mixed Canada 
calves at 8@9. 

Sheep on moderate receipts held 
steady; lambs opened 10@1dc lower; 
Jater in the week there was an easier 
feeling all around, with best lambs 
showing a further decline of 25@35c, 
and the under grades selling 35@50c 
Jower at the close. Southern lambs 
ranged in price at $10@11.75, Pa and 
N Y state at 10.50@11.25:; a few Jer- 
seys have sold at 11.25. 

Hogs opened 10@15c higher: held 
wp to the close on all weights. Light 
to heavy hogs sold at $10.25@10.50 p 
700 Ibs, roughs at 8.75 @8.S8v. 

The Horse Market 

The local trade in horses has set- 
tled down to a summer basis. Good 
heavy young seasoned work horses 
are in demand at strong prices. The 
hot weather has given a new impetus 
to this branch of the trade. Quota- 
tions are: Good to choice drafters 
$300@350 p hd, second-hand do 25 
300, western chunks 175.@225. 

At Chicago, cattle market showed 
an appreciable slackening although 
with supplies actually scarce, prices 
held = fairly steady. All offerings 
were wanted by packing and shipping 
interests to meet current demands 
Latterly warmer weather caused 
slight declines, strictly prime cattle 
were quotable as high as $11 p 100 Ibs 
with large proportion of better steers 


taken around 9.90@10.90, bulk be- 
tween 9@10 Butchering cows and 
heifers were quotable according to 


at 8.50@9.85, veal 11@12.10 
Tone of hog market was weaker 
although market was essentially 
sound. Best butchering and shipping 
hogs were quotable around 9.10@10 p 


quality 


00 Ibs, mixed offerings 9.75. @9.00 
Mature sheep were in urgent re- 
quest, prices strong, ewes, wethers 


and native fed yearlings taken read- 
ily Sheep supplies continued short- 
er than demand. Breeding ewes in 
unusually good request and farmers 
are inclined to take a turn at the 
sheep business because of recent rood 
prices. Wethers were quotable around 
T@S30 p 00 lbs, vearlin 4I9.7h 
lambs WATS 11 

At Buffalo, receipts of cattle on Mon- 
day were 4000 head, market slow and 
lower on all grades Choice prime 
shipping steers were quotable at 310.45 
@10.50, fair to good 9.50@9.75, choice 
heavy butchering steers 9.75@10, best 
heifers 8.50@9, cows 7.50@8, bulls 7.50 
@7.85, feeding cattle 7.50@7.75. Re- 
ceipts of hogs were 1200 head, market 
lower, bulk of offerings including 
heavy mixed and medium lots around 
10.30, Yorkers 10.30@10.35, pigs 10. 
Receipts of sheep and lambs were 1000 
head, top prices for lambs were 11@ 
11.15, yearlings 9, wethers 7.75@3, 
ewes 7@7.50. 





Jersey Club Notes—During the week 
ending July 7, the American Jersey 
cattle club registered 192 bulls and 337 
cows The number of transfers re- 
corded are bulls 160 and cows 419.— 
[Sec R. M. Gow 


Mention A A When You Write 


Recent Pure-Bred Stock Sales 


Herefords —At Independence Mo, Guyddell & 
Simpson's dispersion sale brought breeders from all 
parts of the country Top price for females was 
$2100, for bulls $3600; 156 females averaged $468 
ea, 19 bulls averaged $1162. Cows and heifers sold 
ut from $225 to $2100, 52 d bringing $500 or 





better Bulls brought from $260 to $3600 At 
Sioux City Ja, 66 heifers brought an _ average 
price of $501 ea, top price for femaels $2500, five 
bulls brought respectively $1175, $1550, $1425, $1200, 
$1060. Forty nine females sold at $105 to $2500, 
17 bulls from $100 to tie At Kansas City, Mo, 





bulis averaged $135 ea and six females $619. 
rices for cows and heife ot were from $325 to $1100, 
bulls from $325 to $11,10 





Shorthorns— At By Mo, six bulls sold at an 
average of $953, 54 females at an average of $654. 
Cows and heifers brought from $250 to $1525, bulls 
from $475 to $2000 At Galesburg, Ind, 40 head 
brought an average of $349, 28 cows and heifers 
brought from $140 to $1450, 12 bulls from $115 to 
S700 





Aberdeen-Angus—At East St Louis, Ill, 34 bulls 
sold at an average of $148 ea at from $110 to $455, 
15 females averaged $199 selling from $105 to $415. 


Upholds Holstein Breed 


In @ recent letter from EB. A. Powell of oe Lake- 
side stock farm at Syracuse, N he tes: “I 
heard a recent remark, made by one of ‘the ‘large 
breeders of Holstein-Friesian cattle, to the effect that 
the breed ow not be improved in per cent of butter 
fat above 3.6%, to confirm which the man referred 
to the recent ‘and former reports of the superin- 
tendent of advanced registry. This remark caused 
me to do some thinking, as I have always advocated 
a higher standard of butter fat for the breed. To 
more fully satisfy myself, 1 have carefully compiled 
all the butter records made hy cows of the Lakeside 
Model family up to the present time. I wish to 
fay in advance that in no instance has any cow been 
allowed to go dry more than a few wecks, unless by 
some accident. Every cow, except in accidental in- 
stances, has been bred regularly, or as nearly each 
year as possible, and no cow has been especially 
fitted to induce a large record or high per cent of 
butter fat. 

“Lt find all 38 records, including the total number 
of animals, ranging in age from yearlings to 13-year- 
olds, show an average butter fat test of 4.0373% 
Omitting the yearlings and two-year-olds, I find that 
27 records on cows three years or over have been 
made, and the average fat for the entire number is 
4.164%. These were all made under absolutely 
Saal conditions, with no tonics, stimulant, or 
other unusual feed or treatment, with a view to 
increase the butter fat. If this can be done for an 
entire family, with a total of 38 tests, why cannot 
the butter fat be increased for the whole breed?” 
If this could be done it unquestionably pone wt 
greatly to the popularity of the breed.—[E. 





Daniel Buckley’s Berkshire Sale 

Daniel Buckley of Broad Axe, Pa, will hold a 
dispersal sale of Berkshires at his farm on August 12. 
It is with a great deal of regret that we announce to 
our .caders the retiring from active business of 
breedfrg Berkshires of Daniel Buckley. Mr Buckley 
has been active for some time, has always been 
interested In the advancement of the breed. has spent 
@ great deal of time and money in doing public work, 
and has been a real benefactor. 

In the meantime he has assembled a herd, but, 
because of business interests which compel his 
being away from the farm a great deal, he feels that 
it will be absolutely impossible for him to continue 
to breed Berkshires on as large a scale as heretofore. 
For that reason he will disperse his herd.—[E. A. H. 


Live Stock Sale Dates 


1916 
Aug 1-2 Pure-beed L. 8 8 Co, Holsteins, Brattle- 
Oro t 
9 N J Berkshire breeders, 2d annual gale, 
Far Hills, N J. 


9-10 Wm M. Benninger, Holsteins, Allentown, 


16 Oakland stock farm, Duroc-Jerseys, Camp 


Chase, 
22-23 Pure-bréd ‘b 8 S Co, Holsteins, Brattle- 
boro t. 
Sept 27-28 Ween N Y breeders, Holsteins, Ran- 
dolph 
Oct 3-4 Pure-bred L S 8 Co, Holsteins, Brattle- 


boro, Vt. 
12-21 Fassig- Tipton Co, 


Ma 
Deo 5-6 Pure ‘bred Holsteins, L S 8 Co, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 


Holsteins, Springfield, 





Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 
ship interest. Send in your notice as much in 
advance as possible 

The management of the Eastern States agricultural 
and industrial exposition announces that the National 
dairy show association has appointed the following 
special breed days at “The National,.”’ which will be 
held this year at Springfield, Mass. Monday, October 
16, Guernsey day; Tuesday, October 17, Holstein 


day; Wednesday, October 18, Ayrsil \re day: Thurs 
day, October 19, Jersey day 
N J agri col fleld day, New Brunswick, N J, Sept 7 
N Y state dairymen’s assn, Warsaw, N Y July 25 
New Jersey state poultry assn, New Brunswick. N 

July 28-29 
N J state poultry assn, New Brunswick, N J 

Jul 28-29 
Pa summer school, State College, Pa, June 26-Aug 2? 
International apple shipping assn, New York Aug 2 
N Y state drainage assn, Wilson. N Y Aug 4 
Field drainage demonstration, Wilson, N Y, Aug 4 
N state hay dealers’ assn, Rochester, N Y, 

Aug 11-12 
New Jersey grange lecturers’ conference, New Bruns 

wick, N J, Aug 16-17 


International apple shippers’ assn, New York, 

Aug 16-18 

New Jersey grange lecturers, New Brunswick, N J, 
Au 

Middlesex and Somerset Co pomona granges, New 

Brunswick, N J, Aug 17 

Ohio state fair, Columbus Aug 28-Sept 1 

Farmers’ mutual protective assn, Indian Fields, oa ¥, 

lept 5 

Deer Park, Solebury, Pa 

Sept 8 9 

New York state fair, Syracuse, Sept 11-16 

York fair, York, Pa, Oct 2-6 

National dairy show. Springfield. Mass, Oct 12 21 
Farmers’ national congress Indianapolis, Ind 


Solebury farmers’ exhibit, 


Oct 17-19 
Farmers’ normal institute, Ithaca, N Y, Oct 26-28 
N Y farm bureau conference, Ithaca, N Y, 

t 30-Nov 2 
N J state hort soc, Burlington, N J, Dee 12-14 


National grange meeting, Washington, D C, ag & 15- Re 


International live stock show, a =-3 
New York state agri soc, Alban "i 18 
N Y state assn co agri socs, “Albany, N Y, 

Jan 18, "17 


Dates of 1916 Tractor Demonstrations 


Chillicothe, Mo, Tuly — Aug 4 
mont, Neb, a 7-11 


Cedar Rapids, Ia, f—. 14-18 
Bloomington, Ml, Aug 21-25 
Indianapolis, Ind, Aug 28-Seyt 1 
Hutchineop, Kap, 24-28 









HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


PERCHERON 
STALLIONS 


From one to four years old. 
Sound, high class, acclimated ani- 
mals from $350. Send for circular 
and description. 


E. S. AKIN 


513 Walnut Ave., Syracuse, N. Y 
Shetland, Welsh 


ond Crow Brea PONTES 


all ages, in solid or r spotted colors at porns prices. 
F. STEWART ESPYVILLE, PA 


SHETLAND PONIES 
If it's Shetland Pontes we nave them The 
= you want at a price _ are willing to 

dress Department D for catalog 


THE SHADYSIDE FARMS,NorthBenton,0 


EGGS AND POULTRY 
QUALITY CHICKS 47 @oanmy 


1600 to 2000 each week. 8S. C. White e sniahe, 

7e each. Barred Rocks. 1l2c each. Limited number 

R. C. Red, 13c each. Quality Leghorn breeders, 85c 

and up. One week old Leghorns, 10c each; two 

weeks, l4c. Money back for dead ones. 

E. R. HUMMER, R. D. 1, FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 
from mixed stock 


CHICK 5 to 6 cents each. 


Money back for dead ones as far as 

Colorado, Texas and Maine. 
Pamphlet Free. 

Box 26, McAlisterville, Pa. 




















C. M. LAUVER, 
Single Comb White Leghorns *2:, 


All pedigreed breeding stock 50% off until Aug. 1. 
25% off Nov. 1. 2500 head of young stock, with 200 
to 260-egg breeding, early hatched, best we ever offered, 
those not pedigreed, in 5 lots or over, $1 each Aug. 1, 
$1.50 Nov. 1. Remember we guarantee our stock to 
please or return your money. Send for regular 1916 
price list and order according to this adv 

Cloverdale Poultry Farm. F.J. DeHart, Cortland, N. Y. 


TOM BARRON S.C. W. LEGHORNS 
Eggs for hatching. From world’s champion pedigree 
layers, large, vigorous birds that produce the 200 egg 
hens. Have your order booked now. 

DAVID M. HAMMOND, : CORTLAND, N. Y. 











BEST WHITE Rocke= ed oe 
Buff and Barred Roc k eggs, $1 
S. S. Hamburg, Embde ¥, pd, "ond Bronze A} 
50c. each. Italian ae $3 colony. 39 yrs. a fancier. 
GEORGE ENTY, KITTANNING, PA. 





mass | A Chix White and 








;, ; Silver Laced and 
Chicks That re Snow White Wyan- 
dottes 15c each, $12 per 100, $55 per 500. July, 
August and September deliveries. ‘ 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R33, Phoenixville, Pa. 





‘ ’ business hen for eggs and 
The Farmer S meat. Heavy winter layers. 
White Orpington cae. baby chicks and stock. Honest 
values and a square deal guaranteed. 

STEVENS RELIABLE YARDS, Box A, Lyons, N. Y. 


CHICKS, $6.00 per 100. EGGS, 
75 cents for 15, $4 for 100. Booklet. 
EMPIRE POULTRY FARM, - Seward, N. Y. 

for August Gelivery. 


10,000 CHICK White and Brown Leg- 
horns, 6c each. . P. Rock and Minorca, 8e each. 
Broiler chicks, so ach. Booklet free 

KEYSTONE HATC HERY, Box 40, RICHFIELD, PA 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shal! reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor ean they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shal! continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


Pinehurst Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 
the best. Send for catalogue. 

HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


The Fillmore Farms 


are offering! from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks If interested, write 
Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mer., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 


We have some very strong, well-wooled lambs and 


yearling rams for sale 
ARTHUR S. DAVIS, CHILI STATION, N. Y. 


ee AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
tie business taught in five weeks Write today for free 
catalog Jones Nat’! School of Auctioneering. 20 N 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, ID Carey M. Jones, Pres 
































| Masterpiece 2d, 





American Agriculturist 


SWINE BREEDERS 


A Son of Superb Lad &". 


Daughter of Artful Belles Masterpiece 7th 

An outstanding 3-months-old boar perfect in every 

respect First check of $30 gets him. Should sel! at 

double the price in any good Berkshire sale. 
CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 

G. Smith & Sons, Inc., Seelyville, Pa 


Chester Whites (2 ihe, 


Increasing from 9 pigs in first litter, Cecilia “ 
Roselyn 31270 dropped 12 living pigs on June 8, to 

be soid as weanlings at $8 without and $10 each 
with pupers. All fine specimens, sired by a boar of 
splendid breeding. Also Ayrshire bull calf, 4 months 
old, cheap. Write for particulars. 

PHILIP PRICE, - WEST CHESTER, PA. 


minister Berkshires 


Herd sires, Rival’s Majestic Boy, 146407. Meotor * 
195711, Artful Duke 50th, 1 

Let us quote you on a nice bred gilt, or a young 
boar, special price on a trio. 


BEDMINISTER FARMS, FAR HILLS, N. J. 


PenshurstBerkshires 


Special—Y oung Boars with size and quality. Ready 
for service. Sons of Lord Masterhood and Deke of 
Sussex 6th. A few bred sows and gilts. 


PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 














Bed minister 








LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Fall boars weighing 300 and better. Unrelated 
sows bred or open. If you want the wudersized 
terkshire, at cheap prices, don’t come here. If you 
are after the big bone, big litter kind, at fair 
prices, we can make a permanent customer «f you 
H. Cc. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10. Dundee , 3 


Hinchey Homestead 


offers for sale 2 Berkshire boar pigs, born Apr. 4%, 
1916. These pig4 are nice individuals and well 
Price $15 F. O. B. Rochester, N. Y 








grown. 
W. 8S. HINCHEY, P. O. 729, Rochester, N. ¥. 
Gruffy Lee or 
Will offer consivn tworeve SOY Sale 
If you need a good herd boar, ask for prices. 


BAST VIEW FARM, : . LINWOOD, N. ¥. 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON , Onondaga Hill, N. ¥. 


Sheldon Farm 


Registered Duroc pigs of both sexes. Bred sows, D3 
ice boars. Best of breeding. C. BE. Barnes, Oxford, N. 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes. Best of breeding. Prices reasonable. 
W. E. BOWEN, R. F. D. 2, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


Logan Elm Herd bwises 


.vung stock for sale. Send for catalogue. 
D. H. Dreisbach, P. O. Box 137, Kingston, Ross Co., Ohie 


For Sale R:t*e4 Poland Chinas 


Sows bred to farrow in August, and a -. lot of 
pigs. Write for special 30-day prices on young pigs 
Write today. G. 8S. HALL, Formdaiee Ohic 


Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, net 


akin, at right prices, 
HOME FARM, - - CENTER VALLEY, PA 


Meadowview Berkshires 


are large Berkshires. 150 for sale. Write your wants 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA 


Mulefoot Hogs 


Oldest breeder in the state. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS Box 198, WILMINGTON, © 


bs DUROC JERSEY SWINE 
Kinderhook SntrbeRrs’ Ass’N 
Headquarters in the east for registered stock of all ages. 
Rest of breeding. Free from disease. Pairs not related 
S Mt. Palmer, Sec-Treas., RFD Bx hei Valatic, N , N.S. 





























Registered 0. C&C ester White 

Pigs at —— Rapeseed Book your orders earls 
&- Ts pe irst choic 

EUGENE. P. “ROGERS, - 


Big Type Poland China 


Serviceable boars and sows. Spring and fall pigs 
Write your wants and I will tel? you the _ nearest r 
have to your wants. George Sprague, R. 2, Grafton, 0 


#Ret; Chester White Pigs 


$7.00 up. Srood sows 
A. A. SCHOFELL, HEUVELTON, N. 


WAYVILLF, N. ¥ 











Big Jersey 
breeder has 


so many 
inquiries 


that he 
cannot 
ee sone 


Stockwell. 











New York. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Gentlemen : 
Every time I offer a calf for sale in your 


paper, it brings me so many customers, that | 
am unable to supply them all. 
cattle are always in demand, and especially the 
blood of Noble of Oakland and imported 


New York City, N. Y. 


Good Jersey 


Yours very truly, 
LEON P. STRATTON. 
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SWINE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





BERKSHIRES| 


A few yearling sows bred to Sapesd Lad, 
due to farrow in Julyand August, : $50 each: 
Young pigs $12.50 each. 

‘Size as well as Quality’’ our motto 


KNOB HILL FARM, HONESDALE, PENN. 


a 


aan Tywacana Berkshires ~ 


Sows bred to Successor’s Longfellow, 
180594, admittedly one of the great- 
est boars in America. Also service 
boars and Spring pigs, both sexes. 
Write for circular. 

TYWACANA FARMS 


A. E. Wright, Supt. Box 69, Farmingdale, L.I.,N.Y. 











Berkshires of Quality 


In this time of preparedness, PREPARE YOUR 
SELF by getting a gvod sow bred to Artful Duhe 
62d, or Pride of Townsend, our sensational young 
show boar. Service boars of all ages. Fall pigs 
of real merit, including some genuine show pros 
pects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices consistent 
with quality. 
J.T. Hogsett, 








Mer. Townsend Farms, New London. 0 














sired by our great bull, 


two to five months old 
37.44 lbs. butter in 


Prilly Konigen, whose dam made 
7 days from 610 Ibs. of milk testing 4.91% fat. 
largely white and splendid individuals, from aA 
dams. F. A. TINKER HERKIMER, N. 


west’ s Big Type Duroc Hogs 
ibs. at 5 mos. 30 select March boars. Pigs ready 

oy ship June 1. A few show sows and bred gilts. 
J. M. WEST, CYNTHIANA. OHIO 





Calves | 








| | but Tamworth 
|} and bacon hogs 





LARGE PROLIFIC 


BERKSHIRES 


Spring and Fall pigs. Boars ready for 
service. Write your wants to 
HOOD FARM LOWELL, MASS. 


1 pics ARE PIGS 


Pigs are the best ham 
Our imported sire 
General Haigh, No. 18951, is getting 
big litters and quick growing pigs 


UPLAND FARMS 


BENJ. F. BARNES, Mgr. IPSWICH, 














MASS. 








Woodrow Farms? 


We beg to announce that we have nothing to offer H 
for sale until after the the year. when = 
we will have some outstanding bred sows and gilts. = 


A. A. Buckley, ““Woodrow” Farm, Broad Axe, Ps. 


SOuBnPOEOAAANEUNEHL NO CHLHuENEONNAY 








SPLENDID BULL CALVES| Lakeside Berkshires 


King | 


are sold on a guarantee of satisfaction 
or money refunded. Prices are very 
reasonable. Write for free catalog 


NORTH EAST, PA 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Bred gilts, service boars and young pigs now ready 
for shipment. ~~ Prices right. 
BURKETT BROS., COLUMBUS, 0 


H. GRIMSHAW, 











CATTLE BREEDERS 
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W. W. atta . 
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Jenningshurst Stock Farms 


Offers a few choice sons of Rag Apple 
Korndyke. Write for pedigrees and prices. 


141 


NAAM ‘i 


sane rencun en senest pean: 


Towanda, Pennsylvania 


LANA 








He is 75% the blood of our two herd sires 


1159.46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 lbs. MILK IN I YEAR 


is the average record of the dams of the 2 sires heading our herd 


We offer KING PONTIAC JOSEY 2d, Born January 19, 1915 


being sired by King Pontiac Josey and out of a 19 Ib. junior 
3-year- old daughter of King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke. dress 


B. H. KNAPP & SON, Greenwood Stock Farms, 


Price $150. For fuil information ad 


FABIUS, N. Y. 














EAST RIVER GRADE 


Holsteins 


~, ’ 
FOR SALE 
50 FRESH COWS, large producers. CUME 
AND SEE THEM MILKED. 
40 cows due to calve soon, all in calf to full 
blooded _bulls. 
40 heifers, ten days to six months old. 
15 registered bulls, one month to two years old. 
some sired by a son of Pontiac Korndyke. 
25 extra fine registered heifers, an extra well 
marked bunch; one-half of these are bred. 
20 registered cows with A. R. O. backing. 


Bell Phone 14-F5 McGraw 43-F2 
John B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 





SAAN ET MAS 










Two Yearling Guernsey 


BULLS 
for Sale 


Nicely marked and good 
individuals. 
Prices reasonable. 


HEART'S DELIGHT FARM 
= Chazy, New York 


STAMINA AME i INR 














Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 





Notable characteristics of the registered pure- 


bred Holstein-Friesian cattle are health and a 
hardiness adaptable to all climates, a high 
standard of vital force, large and easily raised 
calves, ability to digest and consume the rough- 
age of the farm and transmute it into the valu- 
able products, milk, butter, veal and beef, and 
surpassing al! other breeds in the profitable pro- 
duction of milk and butter fat. The auction 
prices of this big ‘‘Black-and-White” breed have 
doubled in the past few years. Investigate them. 

Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklets. 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. u& Houghton, Sec’y, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 














MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS. 


Start a Holstein herd, the 
price will never be any lower 
and they grow into money while 
ou sie % Holstein heifer 
calves 10 days old $10 to $15. 
Grade bull calves $10. Five 


heifers 6 to 8 weeks old, finely 
mar ‘ked and in prime condition, 
$25. A pair of these heifers and 
a re egist ered bull, 4 weeks old, for 
$80. Several grandsons of Pon- 


Giac Cornucopia from a sire whose dam made over 
33 lbs. of butter in 7 days. Also 2 registered heifer 
salves 6 weeks old. grand individuals. Write for 


photo and prices. 


4 Mapte _Lawn_ Farm, _N- aS 





w Cortland, 


er 


Registered Holsteins 


Carload of yearling heifers, well bred, nicely 
marked, no culls, not bred now but will breed 
sare to 30 Ib bull if desired. Carload nice grade 
yearlings, also 2-yr olds and fall cows. Regis- 
tered cows of all kinds. Write your wants. 


J. A. Leach, Cortland, New York 
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Springdale Farms 


Registered and High Grade 
Holstein Cows and Heifers 


75 cows due to freshen in August and Septem 
ber. 75 cows will freshen in October and No- 
vember. Also 100 two and three-year-old heifers 
all in calf by registered bull. 

Also grade heifer calves two weeks to six 
months old. Write for prices and description 
Better come and see them 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON 
New York | 
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25 HE AVY PRODUCING COWS 


that will freshen in September and October. One 
carload of yearlings and 2 year olds—$43.00 each. 


| HEIFER AND BULL CALVES 
$10.00 and $12.00. 
Booking orders for later —— of calves. 
A. BR. ROWE & SON, TRUXTON, N. Y. 
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= “FAIRVIEW FARM ~ 
TOR MENTORS eTsSeys 


**Production our Watchword’’ 
“We have just received from the press our Spring 
1916 Bull List. It will pay you to send for 


—— L. PIKR, aer.. Bi sarees Ohio 
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Spot oo Holsteins 315 


Supply sold to August Ist, place 
your order now for 7-8 Holstein 
heifer calves $15 each, express | paid 
in lots of 5 to deliver in Sept. 
Oct. and Nov 12 registered 
heifers $150 each il registered 
hei calves $100 each, registered 











Joha C. Reagan, Tully, N. ¥. 
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Next Thursday—July 27 


On the Atchison Farm near Boardman, Conn. 
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The Champion Holstein Herd of Connecticut 
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on their physician’s 





Location. 
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=} T r 
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= City. 
3 on day of sale. 





/0 Registered Holsteins 70 | 


Owned by WM. J. and PERCY ATCHISON 


“3c Dispersed in Public Auction 


A herd of beautiful individuals, including animals that 
have met and defeated National Dairy Show prize winners. 


= A herd of sound individuals, all young with three or 
= four exceptions, and all six months old or older, tuberculin ; 
tested by a State approved Veterinarian. 


The Owners . are selling because they are no longe 
continue with the work of caring for the herd, and acting = 
advice, they are taking this method of 
disposing of the cattle in the shortest possible time. 
want it distinctly understood that there will be 


Absolutely no By-bidding at the Sale = 


The Atchison Farm is 2 miles from Board- 
man and 5 miles from New Milford, on the Pittsfield 
division of the N. Y., N: H. and H.R. R. New Milford = 
has 4 modern hotels and is easily reached via Danbury, 
Bridgeport, New Haven, Canaan, Conn. : 
Chatham, N. Y.; Pittsfield, Mass., 
Trains will be met at Boardman and New Milford 


E, M. Hastings Co., Sale Managers, Lacona, N. Y. 


r able to 


They 


Poughkeepsie, 
or New York 
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MAPLE 


rawn. L1olsteins 


High grade heifer calves $10 to $15, express paid 
in lots of five. Book your order now for fall de- 
livery Some remarkable bargains in young heifers 
from six weeks to 18 months of age. Registered 
bull calves from $25 up. Four registered heifer 
calves priced to sell Threa grade heifers and 
registered bull four months old for $100. Write 
your wants in Holsteins. 


C. W. Ellis, Jr., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N Y. 
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-Holstein- Friesian Bull. 


FIRST TAKES = 
CHECK $60.00 HIM = 
A son of King Pontiac Pietertje De Kol who 


is from a twice-32-lb cow, and sired by a 25-1» 
son of King of the Pontiacs. Dam is a cow of 
good capacity. 

: Stevens Brothers panesetobica amenpens N. Y. 
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Lelootids Stock Farm 


offers some choice bred heifers, heifer calves, 
young cows and bulls of the highest breeding, all 
pure bred and registered and of high quality. 

E. A. POWELL 
904 W. Genesee Street, Syracuse, New York 


| For Sale, Bull Calf 


black, straight and thrifty. Sired by Sir Rose 
be egis Korndyke No. 113581, whose first four dams 
and one sister averege 82.89 Ibs butter in 7 days. 
Dam of calf is a 17.42 Ib two year cJd daughter of 
a 33 Ib son cf Pontiac Korndyke. Price $75 f. 0. b. 


MADISON LAKE STOCK FARM. Solsville, N. Y. 


409 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


COMING 3 YEARS OLD 


30 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


COMING 2 YEARS OLD 
40 YOUNG SPRINGER COWS 


E, J. BOWDISH, CORTLAND, NEW YORK 


Riverside Stock Farm 


yvfers H. F. bull ready for service, a grandson of 
Paul Beets De Kol and the King of the Pontiacs. 
Price $100. Write for pedigree to 

A. W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y 


leree, eantgemes bull calf. 

Dec. 9, 1915. Sire’s 

a made 25.77 Ibs. at 3 

ears, her full sister 36.15 Ibs.. and her own dam 
30 47 Ibs. Calf’s dam by a son of Sir Korndyke 
Pontiac Artis. BE. H. FOSTER, BA i 
Ivory R. Foster, Owego, N. Y. Address 8 Barton, N. " N. ¥. 
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HOLSTEIN BULL CALF ¥ 


for sale. Dam 25 Ibs., granddam 32 Ibs. Sired by 
the 30-Ib. bull Korndyke olantha Prince. Price = 
aH. H. BLAIR, WILLIAMSPORT, PA 


Holstein-Friesian Bull ready for Aug. and Sept. use, 
weighing 800 Ibs. Price $100. Also two youngsters 
from a 32-Ib. sire and proven dams for $45 and $50. 
Send for photos and breeding. BROWN BROS.. 
Ideal Dairy Farm. Canton. St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 











COUNTRY LIFE FARM 
offers pure-bred- Holstein bull, born in February, 1916 
He is sired by a son of Sir Rag Apple Korndyke, 
out of a 23-lb. 3-year old daughter of Aaggie Cornu 
copia Johanna Lad 7th. The dam of this calf has « 
junior 2-year-old record of 12 Ibs. butter in 7 days. 
and her average per cent of fat was over 4%. Tho 
granddam has a record of 22.32 Ibs. butter and 537.9 
Ibs. milk in 7 days and is a half-sister to the dam 
of Ormsby Jane Segis Aaggie, 44.42 Ibs, butter in 7 
days, the world’s record. This bull calf is nearly all 
white. He is a beauty and will please anyone, If 
sold < $100 will buy _— with al 

N. ¥ 


H. H. WHEELER, EST WINFIELD, 
|For Sale—300 Head 


120 high grade Holstein heifers, 1 to3 years 
old. 80 cows due to freshen this fall and 
over 100 head of registered cows and 
heifers, and heifer calves, also a few bulls 


J. R, FROST, MUN INSVILLE, N. ¥ 
O. & W. R. R. STATION MUNNS 








Vanderkamp Farms 


JUDGE SEGIS The only sire of the breed 
to have a 30-Ib. junior 
3-year-old daughter and a yearling 21-Ib. daughter 
The best son of the great King Segis. JUDGE SEGIS 
has now 18 two-year-two-months-old daughters aver 
aging 17.355 lbs., with 4.20% fet. for 7 days. He 
has five three-year-three months-old daughters aver 
aging 26.511 lbs. butter in 7 days with 4.65% fat, 
and 105.129 Ibs. in 30 days with 4.27% fat 
A few of his bull calves for sale. From A. R.O. dams 
F. C. SOULD & SONS, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥ 








$75— Buys This Bull—75 


Born Feb. 12, 1916. A large, well-grown calf. He is 
a grandson of King Korndyke Sadie Vale and King 
of the Pontiacs. Enough said. Buy while young and 
let him grow into money. W. D. Robens, Polaad, N. Y¥ 








The Hornless Holstein Farms’ Herd Sire’s Dam 
as a senior 4 yr. old, has the : SoRowing A. R.O records: 7 
da., 32.8 ibs. butter, 30 da., 2 Ibs., 365da.,1108ibs. Her 
dam made 1056 Ibs. in 265. aon Average for dam and 

granddam, 1082 Ibs. in 365 days and 4.19% fat fo or year 

ePolled Bull calves, $190.00 up. Catalogue for stamp. 
Geo. E. Stevenson & Sons, Clark's Summit, Peaoa 


Holstein Bull Calf 


Sued nee. % white. Grandson of King of the 
Pontiacs. $55. Sabarama Farm, Baldwinsvile, N.Y 








Grade " Guernseys, cows, heifers and bulls 
Hampshire Swine, all ages, best of breeding 


Locust LAWN PARM 
Box “‘A”’ Lancaster Co., Pena 





Bird-In-Hand, 


5 REGISTERED Guernsey Cows 


Good i Come and see them. Good bull calf ai 











$50 ndson <. a Peerless. 
Chat a _WEEK SURPRISE, N. ¥ 
$150.00 


BUYS A YEARLING HOLSTEIN BULL 
ready for service; dam has a 29.12-pound record. 
If interested write for extended pedigree. 


W. #H. CORTLAND, WN, Y. 
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Another Mans Shoes 


An exciting mystery story — By Victor Bridges 


Mercia Solano--IV 
— CRUSHED back a sud- 


aen savage ae re 0 
take her in n arm 
i( | 1% and explain every- 
thing. Loo} at me 
\ Il said with #ome stern 
boss ties —— ee 
rie icud ‘ i ‘ 
t¢ v« ‘ é man wh i lying 
| wen on harshly I swear 
ou by my mother naine by 
erything I hold icres that I 
i ne was i blame fo! ve I 
ithers death. I can't tel you more 


ut present, but before God I'm speuk- 
ng the teral truth 


The savage earnestne in } voice 
seemed to have some cefifect Inte 
eyes which were fixed on mine the 
crp i i“ ot re ct n ‘ ' 
ith puzzics ‘ t hie ec 
inc oO: her fore i 
I cor under nd he 
fain Guarez = i 
topy bru} 
Ve ] d Vv n ence 2 
it 
It s ck me that Guarez was pos- 
sibly a gentleman whom it wouid tf 
healthy to know little about But 
nn obstinate fit seemed suddenly to 
have come over her for her lips 
closed and she got up from the sofa 
without finishing the sentence 
It was vastly annoying for I ap- 


peared to have been on the very verge 
of finding out something about my un- 
known and apparently strenuous past. 
1 couldn't question her further with- 
out breaking my promise to North- 
cote—indeed, my conscience pricked 
me with having already failed to live 
up to the strict interpretation of my 
pledge 

'Well,” I said, with a shrug of my 
shoulders, “we will leave it at that 
Please consider yourself at liberty to 
leave the house when you choose.” 

1 put my hand in my pocket and 
felt the pistol. 

By the way,” I added, taking it 
out and holding it toward her, “since 
you've given me back my latchkey, 
the least I can do is to restore you 
your property.” 


She accepted it with an air of be- 

ilderment. 

"Of course you have some more 
cartridges,” I went on; “but I will 
trust to your honor—” 

“Honor!” she broke out. “You 
talk to me of honor! You!” 


The inference was so obvious that I 
could hardly pretend to miss it. 

"Why not?’ I demanded. “I've al- 
ready told you I am perfectly inno- 
cent of the crimes you credit me 
with 

"I stooped forward and 
the key from the sofa. 

Perhaps you can tell me,” I added, 
whether there are any more of these 
useful articles wandering about Lon- 
clon If so, I think I shall go to the 
expense of a new lock.” 

She shook her head, still staring at 
kind of puzzled wonder 
know,” she said “It 
makes no difference Whether you 
nre innocent or guilty, there is no 
power that can save you.” 

This was distinctly cheerful. 

"Perhaps you're right,” I said 
"But. at all events, I shall see what 
the lronmonger can do in the morn- 
may at least delay matters.” 
opened it ci 


picked up 


mem a 
do not 


ing He 

Going to the door, I 
tiously, and listened for a moment t 
see if any of my houschok were 
utoot 

"The coast seems clear,” I saic 
come down to the hall and let ve 
out 

She made a motion as if to protest 
und then changed her mind 

Very well she said wearily 

With an inward prayer that no in- 
opportune domestic would put in an 
uppearance on the scene I led the 


way cautiously down the big stair- 
cuse 

It was a strange experience, but by 
this time I was becoming case-hard- 
mned to strange experiences, Anyway 
we reached the hall without misad- 
venture, and, pulling back the latch 
of the front door as quietly as pos- 
rible opened it sufficiently wide t« 


ullow my visitor to pass through 
As soon as she was outside, I fol- 
lowed her, closing the door behind 
ine 
’ just stroll along with you until 
I said carelessly. 


1) 
‘a 


you pick up a cab,” 


In the lamplight I saw a flash of 
terror leap into her eyes. 
“No, no,”’ she whispered. “You must 


once It is not safe.” 


#70 back at 
agree with you,” I said. 


I quite 


‘It’s horribly unsafe for a girl to be 
walking about London alone at this 
time of night That's exactly why I 


propose to find you a cat 


She hurriedly laid her hand on my 
arm 

“T don’t understand,” she said piti- 
\ “Tt's all so different from what 
expected, but, oh! please please ‘ 
There was a rumble of wheels, and 

dejected-looking hansom came 
trundling past I signaled to 
the driver, who at once pulled up 

“Weil, here we are,” I said cheer- 
full “so that settles the matter.” 

With a little gasp of relief she 
dropped my arm and glanced nerv- 
ously up and down the roadway I 
stepped forward and stood by the 
wheel so as to protect her dress, She 
got in, thanking me in an almost in- 

idible whisper 

‘Good night,’ I said, holding out 
my hand. “I'll leave yqu to tell the 
‘ er where you want to go.” 

There was an instant’s pause, and 


lIOWTLY 


ther with a hurried gesture, she 
bent forward and laid her hand in 
mine. 

(jood night,” she said softly 

| It the faint pressure of her 

« the same slender fingers that 
had so nearly cut short my promising 
cares and a curious thrill of satis- 
faction ran suddenly through my 
heart Releasing her hand, I stepped 
back onto the pavement. I saw the 
driver raise the flap and bend down 


Then he 
and the cab 
direction 


to catch her directions. 
wheeled his horse round 
jogged away steadily in the 


of Oxford street. 


“And here,” I said to myself, “end- 
eth the first lesson.” 
As the words rose in my mind 


attention on the 
There was a 


something caught my 
farther side of the road. 
clump of trees exactly opposite, just 
inside the railings of the park, and 
in the thick shadow beneath them I 
could have sworn that I had detected 
a movement, 

My nerves must have been pretty 
badly on edge, for I as nearly as pos- 
sible jumped for the area. Fortu- 
nately. I pulled myself together just 
in time. Taking out a cigarette, I lit 
it with some deliberation, and then in 


a leisurely and dignified fashion 
mounted the steps, latchkey in hand, 
and let myself into the house. 


All the time I had a horrible pre- 
sentiment that at the next second a 
bullet would crash into the small of 
my back; but, like most  presenti- 
ments, it failed to materialize. 

Still, it was with a feeling of con- 
siderable relief that I closed the door 
and shot home the bolts at the top 
and bottom. When I reached my 
study the first thing I did was to mix 


a__f 
—_ Doe 
0 


“Well, Here We Are.” I Said Cheerfully, 


myself a pretty stiff brandy-and-soda. 
] wanted it badly. 

‘If I keep this job going for three 
weeks,” I reflected, “I shall probably 
end up as a confirmed dipsomaniac.” 


By the time I had got well into a 
cigarette, however, My natural good 
spirits had begun to reassert them- 
selves. After all, I was still alive and, 


apparently, so far quite unsuspected, 
which was about as favorable a situa- 
tion as I had any right to expect. 
Northcote, however, had plainly been 
speaking in good faith when he 
deseribed his offer as one for which 
the competition would be scant if the 
truth about it were known. 

Granted that my first evening's ex- 
puecriences were a fair sample of what 
I might expect, my chances of sur- 
vival seemed quite unhealthily re- 
mote. If Mercia had been a man, I 
reflected grimly, by this time I 
should most certainly have been a 
ghost. 

Who was she, and what had her 
relations been with Northcote? That 
the ruffan was responsible for her 
father’s death was fairly obvious, but 
as to the circumstances of the tragedy 


was still utterly in the dark. They 
must have been pretty bad to drive a 
young girl to such a desperate step, 


unless in some way or other she was 
being made a catspaw of by others. 

Anyhow, I made no attempt to dis- 
guise from myself the fact that I was 
extremely anxious to see her again. 
Her beautiful face lingered in my 
memory as clearly as though I were 
looking at a picture, and somehow or 
other I still seemed to feel the thrill 
that had gone through me when she 
laid her hand in mine. 

I had got as far as this in my medi- 
tations when it suddenly struck me I 


was becoming maudlin. Also, there 
could be no doubt that I was as 
sleepy as an owl. I got up with a 


laugh and a yawn, and, turning on 
the light, went into my bedroom. 

It was a large apartment, even big- 
ger than the sitting room, and the 
magnificent four-poster bed was in 
keeping with its spaciousness. 

I made a tour of inspection, satisfy- 
ing myself that there were no more 
charming ladies or visitors of any 
kind lying in wait for me, and then, 
carefully locking both the door of the 
room and the door into the study, I 
proceeded to take off my clothes and 
array myself in Northcote’s silk 
pajamas, which the faithful Milford 
had put out for me. 

My last act was the 
sudden inspiration. Before 


result of a 
getting 


af 
? 




















into bed I crossed to the window and 


looked out very cautiously through a 
crack in the Venetian blind. Just as 
I did so the dark figure of a man rose 
out of the shadow of the trees oppo- 
site and walked away quickly down 
the roadway. 

I got into bed and turned off the 
light. 

“I wonder,” I said to myself, “if 
that could have been Senor Guarez?” 

Five minutes later I was sound 
asleep. 

A Mysterious Poisoning 

Considering the amount of brandy 
that I had consumed, I awoke next 
morning feeling remarkably’ well. 
The first thing that met my eyes was 
the canopy of the bed. I stared at it 
in a kind of vague surprise, wonder- 
ing how on earth it had got there. 
Then, with a sudden shock, the events 
of the previous evening came racing 
back into my mind. 

IT realized that I was in Northcote’s 
bedroom, and that someone was 
knocking gently, but persistently at 
the door. 

Jumping out, I thrust my feet into 


a pair of slippers that lay on the 
white sheepskin rug, and _ crossing 
the room, unlocked the door. 


I expected to find Milford, but in 
place of that obliging retainer I was 
confronted by a pleasant-looking girl, 
neatly dressed in a print costume and 
cap. She was carrying a tray with a 
pot of tea and some letters on it. 

“Oh, come in,” I said, seeing that 
she was hesitating. Then, kicking off 
my slippers, I clambered back into 
bed. 

She came across and laid the tray 
down on the table beside me. 


“T have brought you up your tea,: 


sir,” she said. ‘‘Mr Milford is not at all 
well this morniug.” 

“Oh!” I replied. “I'm 
that. 
He was all right last night.” 

She shook her head. “I don’t know, 
sir; but he seems very poorly.” 

“Is he in pain?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir. He seems to be suffering 
a great deal.” 

[To Page 18.] 
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“So That Settles the Matter” 


sorry for 
What’s the matter with him? 











July 22, 1916 
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deries and Summer Hints 


Little ideas and fascinating fancy work to keep your mind off the weather 


July 
ELIZABETH GREGG 


The days of vacation, of rest and of fun, 

When rosy-cheeked faces turn brown in 
the sun, 

When the meadows are sweet with the 
scent of the hay, 

And the tinkle of cowbells is heard far 


away. 

And this is the month of the glorious 
Fourth. 

When flags are unfurled from the South 
to the North, 

When cannons and crackers and sky- 


rockets, too, 
Go blazing away for the red, white and 





blue. 
Mother’s Visit 
FRANCES HARMER 
For the past three years, every 
member of the Spencer family had 


said: 
“Mother must have a rest!” 
But the rest seemed as unattainable 





as a castle in Spain. Something al- 
ways happened! Clara’s adult attack 
of measles, Bob's broken arm, Wal- 
ter's sprained ankle—one calamity 
after another had made them say, 
half-jestingly, yet half in earnest: 


“Don’t talk of her going again!” 

However, the spring had proved a 
very trying season from Mrs Spencer, 
and the long-talked-of visit to Aunt 
Clara in Idaho was actually about 
to be consummated. The day of de- 
parture had dawned; the packing had 
been accomplished. The house was 
set in the wonderful order in which 
alone Mrs Spencer would consent to 
leave it. 

And now, the 
gathered on the 
“see Mother off.” 

“I'll cry myself to sleep every 
night,” said Clara, as she thought, 
rffectionately. 

“Don’t you worry over us. We'll 
shift along.” Walter put her ticket 


whole family had 
station platform to 


into his Mother’s hand. “Don’t lose 


ad- 
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vised Marion and Bob. “Here she 
comes!” 
“She,” of course, referred to the 
train, which was shrilling the news 
of its advent from the way station 
three miles off. 
“Stop! Stop! 
The worthy 


Mrs Spencer!” 

citizen who managed 
the telegraph office came running 
out. He held a telegram without 
an envelope in his hand. 

“Been 10 minutes later, been too 
late,” he remarked, succinctly. He 
didn’t officially pretend ignorance of 
the message. 

There was a “Oh's” as 
they all read it: 

“Called away to Mary. 


chorus of 


Am writing. 
Clara.” 
“Mary” was Aunt Clara’s only 

daughter, studying two hundred miles 

from her home. Undoubtedly, dire 
need had taken Aunt Clara to the 
neighborhood of Mary’s college. 

“Oh, Mother! What a shame!” 

“When you were all ready!” 

“It'll seem so dull and flat just to 
walk back with us.” 

“Never mind, Mumsie! We'll have 
supper together and plan somewhere 
else.” 

Bob spoke the last words. He tossed 
the checks, which he had taken from 
his mother’s hand, to Walter, that the 
trunk and suitcase might be free for 
another destination. 

. “Take her ticket, too,” he shouted, 

and Walter ran back for it. 

“Now Mother,” they had returned 


. ter said, 


slightly 
homes 


the 
most 


to the home, still in 
dishabille condition of 


after the departure of its head, 
“Where would you like to go?” 
“Nowhere,” said Mrs Spencer, 


promptly, yet wearily, “I am too tired 
for formal visiting. Aunt Clara's 
would have been another home.” 

In vain Marion and Clara suggested 


friends. In vain Bob and Walter 
spoke of the joys of hotel and 
restaurant life, and the beauties of 


Atlantic City. Their mother shook 
her head. 
“l'll stay right here,’ she decided. 


But there was a ring of flatness, of 
disappointment in her voice. 
“Visit us, eh?” Bob patted her 


shoulder, “well, we'll be good to you 
Hepe you'll enjoy the change.” 

“Oh,” cried Clara, springing to her 
feet, “that’s the very thing!” 

They all stared at her 

“Don’t you see?” she was almost 
breathless in her excitemen s 
would be a change, if she visited us! 
If we play she’s company!” 

“Ont” 


They had grasped the idea! 

“So very glad to see, Mother®dear, 
that you were able to spare us a week 
or so,” Marion went forward and 
kissed her mother, “do let me show 
you your room, and Clara, I'm sure 
she'd like a cup of tea?” 

“Til bring it up,” giggled Clara, 
“oh, won't this be fun!” 


At the door, she paused 
“Mother, dear,” she lifted her fore- 
finger, “I’m sure I needn't remind you 





that a nice guest doesn't—er— 
criticize—or even make suggestions?’ 

The tea, and a much needed nap 
whiled away the time till supper. 


Marion knocked at her mother’s door 
as Bob sounded the gong 


“TIT hope you're rested?” she said, 
politely, offering her arm, “Walter 
thought you might like to go and see 
some moving pictures after supper?” 

“Oh, you funny children,” laughed 


the mov- 


her mother, “you may go to 
like, and I'll do 





ing pictures, if you 
the dishes.”’ 

“That,” answered Clara, emerging 
from the kitchen with i culinary 
triumph in the shape of a_ cheese 
souffle, “is a thing we never allow a 
guest to do—enter the kitchen.” 

Mrs Spencer gave a little gasp 4s 


she saw the table. Her best preserves, 
the new laid eggs kept for a special 
customer, the cake that was re- 
served for emergencies—a priceless 
pound!—all figured on the superfine 
damask only used on grand occasions 

“Not much to brag of.” Walter 
surveyed the bounteous board with 
the pride of one who has helped to 
set it, “but our poor best, or we 
youldn’t offer it to you, of course.” 

The meal was the merriest the 
Spencer family had enjoyed for 
months. A new view point even re- 
juvenated old jokes. It was, as Wal- 
real fun to spring chestnuts 
on Mother, when she was bound to 
laugh at them! 

After supper, she did go to the 
movies, with the boys. The girls de- 
eclared that housekeeping duties would 
keep them busy. On the way home, 
Walter insisted on “treating” his 
mother to ice cream. 

“I’ve had a very nice visit, indeed, 
children,” she said, as she kissed them 
good night, “but I think I'll wake up 
at home.” 

“Not bit of it,” tried Walter, “this 
is too good fun. Why, I never knew 
that you were such bang-up company, 
Mother. I am taking you by myself 
tomorrow night.” 

Mrs Spencer found Marion wc 
The 


down the _ sheets of her bed. 
room had been freshened with new 
bureau scarfs, and a vase of cut 
tlowers. 

“Hope you sleep very well,’”’ her 


daughters bent over her, after help- 
ing her to undress, “and breakfast in 
bed is the rule for guests!” 

The visit wore its way to the end 
of the prescribed fortnight. It rested 
Mrs Spencer. It developed many un- 
guessed at talents in her daughters; 
it turned her “boys to beaus,” as she 
said, fondly. And it gave the whole 
family an entirely new viewpoint. 
Not only did they see their mother 
as a guest, but they saw themselves 
as hostesses and hosts. When, at the 
end of the time, she insisted on re- 
suming her own post, and sent them 
off pleasure-hunting, she realized that 
she was one of them as she had never 


been before. 

When they came home from the 
moving pictures, whither they had 
gone with the  that-night-resumed 
“crowd” they had neglected for their 
“guest,” Walter crossed eagerly to 
Mrs Spencer's side: 

“Always glad to have you visit us,” 
he said, as he sat on the arm of her 
chair, “but it’s fine to have you as 
just Mother, too.” 


No 6116, Useful Stamping Out 
For marking linens such as pillow 
cases, towels, napkins, scarfs and 
numerous other pieces for buttonhole 
scalloping, this outfit will be appre- 
ciated. The patterns are carefully 
perforated on best bond paper and 
may be used over and over again. 
The outfit includes your initial in 
three styles and four sizes, %-inch, 
14-inch, 2-inch and 
handkerchiefs, napkins, 
searfs, etc, 


2%-inch, for 
towels, 
with 


pil- 


low wreaths 
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Handy Stamping Outfit 

proper sizes for euch size letter; 
1lso three sizes for scallop, which are 
ery handy for various uses. A cake 
of blue stamping paste and printed 
instructions for stamping with  per- 
forated patterns is also sent. Price 
postpaid is only 30 cents. This out- 
it will save many a quarter at 
Christmas time. Be sure to state the 
initial desired. 

Order by number from our Needle- 
work Department, care of this paper. 


No 666, Stamped Oval Mats 


set of oval mats suitable 





This pretty 


to use under vegetable dishes and 
platters comes stamped on _liinen 
finished white butcher cloth and will 


attractive 
The large oval 


be found both useful and 
as well as durable. 
is 1014 by 15 inches when finished. 
The medium size is 7% by 11 and 
the small mat 6% by 10 when finished. 
We will send the set of three stamped 
mats with mercerized cotton to work 
for 50 cents. If preferred, these mats 
will be sent with plain line edge for 
crocheted edge instead of buttonhole 
scallop In this case crochet cotton 
will be sent for the edge. Price of set 
b> cents for crocheted edge. Be sure 
to specify whether scalloped or plain 
edge for crochet is desired when 
ordering 

Order by number from our Needle- 
work Department, care of this paper. 





Arranging Summer Flowers 
CECILIA H. HENDRICKS 


To,be attractive and to show off to 
best advantage the flowers it contians, 
a bouquet must have plenty of foliage 
to form a background for the colors. 
Many of the best and most easily 
grown flowers, such as sweet peas, 
centaureas, California poppies, pansies, 
and to some extent nasturiums, do 
not have suitable foliage for this pur- 
pose. After trying various kinds of 
greenery to use with annuals, [ have 
found that carrots tops are by far the 
best. 

The foliage of the carrot has many 
points in its favor. It is feathery, and 
ranges in shade from light to dark. 
The leaves vary in size so that suitable 
ones can be found for any flower. The 
stems are long, and hold up the leaf 
well If the leaves are put in water 





White Embroidery—Scarf 676L. Center 677 L. 


as soon as picked, they will stiffen ug 
and remain so. They last a long time 
In fact, they may be used again and 
again if necessary, single deaves re. 
maining fresh more than a week it 
the water is changed. Finally, they 
are easily grown, requiring hardly 
more than a place to grow and free. 
dom from weeds. Using the leavea 
does not harm the roots, provided one 
does not cut too many, and in addition 
to the foliage one has the healthful 
vegetable itself for soups and stews 
and various other dishes. Even if one 
does not care for carrots as a vege. 
table, however, and does not use the 
roots, it is worth planting a row some. 


where in the garden only to use the 
leaves as foliage for flowers. 
In making bouquets, or arranging 


flowers in vases, amateurs often make 
the mistake of placing all the leaves 


around the outside, and of massing 
the flowers tightly. This is suitable 


for a small corsage or buttonhole bou. 
quet, but is not good for other pur- 
poses. The leaves and flowers should 
be mixed so as to present a natural, 
growing look, and not enough flowers 
should be placed in one vase to give a 
crowded appearance. [I have found 
that the simplest and surest way of 
securing a graceful, well-balanced 
bouquet is to put the foliage in the 
vase first, using enough to make the 
leaves stand up nicely, and not enough 
to crowd the vase. Into this founda- 
tion stick the stems of the blossoms, 
making sure that they reach down in- 
to the water. It is easy by this method 
to make few or many flowers show off 
to advantage. Sven when a bouquet 
is to be taken away, this will be found 
the surest method of securing good ar- 
rangement, 

Of course it is necessary to choose 
a suitable sized and shaped vase or 
glass in which to do the arranging. No 
great expense is necessary, however, 
for in every household there may be 
found glasses and dishes of various 
shapes and sizes, even if one has to 
resort to pickle bottles and jelly 
glasses. For long-stemmed flowers like 
centaureas and bachelor buttons, a 
tall vase should be used. Sweet peas 
and calendulas may be put in almost 
any sized vase, except one that is very 


slender. Pansies and short-stemmed 
nasturtiums require a shallow dish. 
For any short-stemmed flowers, pick 


the stems from the carrot leaves, and 
lay the leaves flat in the dish. The 
flowers can then be stuck in among 
the green. 

It is hard to say which flowers show 
to best advantage with carrot foliage, 
yet for outright cheerfulness and sau- 
ciness, nothing can compare with half 
a dozen bright calendulas against a 
background of feathery carrot tops. 





Women Start Most of the Fires 

In handling kerosense, benzine, gas- 
oline, ete, great care should be taken. 
A majority of all  fires—aside from 
those due to lightning, dynamite and 
firebugs—are startcd by women. This 
may sound strange, but it is a fact. [ft 
is due to the’ reckless way in which 
women handle gasoline, which they 
use for every conceivable household 
purpose, from cleaning gloves to slay- 


ing vermin. The vapor given off by 
gasoline is highly inflammable, and 
when it is mixed with the proper 
quantity of air it becomes a terrible 
explosive. Yet women will calmly 


rinse their gloves in an open bowl of 
gasoline with the kitchen range burn- 
ing merrily five feet away! It would 
be safer to play football with dyna- 
mite. 
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lets may be worked in the neck and such case will be of lace or net. Rib« 
also in the armhole edges for insert- bon is run through beading at the 
ing ribbon, or you may sew beading neck to take care of the fullness. 
at these points to run the ribbon Price of any pattern 10 cents. Or- 
through. The fullness at the waistline ger by number from our Fashion 
is drawn in with ribbon that is run pepartment, care of this paper. 
through beading. Edging atthe neck 2” ; 

will make the piece more dainty. 




































































































































No 7188—Ladies’ Petticoat—In The Unwise Man } 
sizes: 22-34 waist measure, The up- The Turks have a fable which has | 
per portion of this garment isin three a large element of truth in it. As a 
gores; either a circular or a gathered woman was walking, ® man gazed in- 
tflounce may be attached. To make it, tently at her and then followed her 
silk, crepe de chine, or metal lace for at a respectful distance. The woman i 
wear uffder a party dress of net or stopped and waited for him. 
other soft, sheer fabric will be good “Why,” she asked, “do you follow / 
choic« Lace insertions or ruchings me?” . i 
of self-material will be effective as a “Because,” he replied, 7 have 
decoration For a more serviceable fa:len in love with you.” 
petticoat, you will select a good wash “Why so?” returned the woman 
fabric regularly used for these under- “My sister, who is coming after me. 
sarments is much handsomer than I. Go and 
¥ No 7460—Ladies’ Corset Cover— make love to her.” ~ 
> In sizes: 34-42 bust. This dainty un- The man turned back and saw a ‘y 
¢ LA * Ay dergarment might better be called a most unattractive woman. Greatly dis- } 
| ’ wy) : camisc to be worn under a pretty pleased he returned and said: “Why 
. | 4 ; \ y summer blouse or dress of transpar- did you tell me a falsehood?” 
7 } ent material; the little sleeve is in “Because you told me one, an- 
wi } \ one with the body of the garment, swered the woman. “For, if you were 
‘ 4 8 and the pattern is perforated so that in love with me, why did you lock : 
two materials may be used in making back for another woman?’ { Ex- 
“—- i\ * it as in the picture. The top part in change. 
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Patterns t Underwear That Possesses Good Lines 
, P ’ . had just seated myself when the 
7 ’ > “4 N . 
nother Man’s Shoes ule ates’ tk malta Uae eben enka 
‘ Page 16.] essly into the room, carrying several 
oo sada dishes and a fragrant urn of coffee When you're hot and thirsty, 
( ou ¢ ere! senag i0T rie “Dr Ritchie is coming round as soon © . : 
oct at once I said, pouring my- Ss possible, ir, she said, putting } or just for fun, there's noth- 
elf out some te . down the the tray and beginning to| | ing comes up toit for delicious- 
Thi ‘ distinctly awkward i arrange its various contents in front ness and real refreshment 
certair didn't nt to be deprived of m« a 
of the service ot i€@ one person That's all right, I returned I'll 
orthcote md told me I could trust look in and sec Milford as soon as 
end for Dr Rit ‘ rz Ive finished 
ked he n ic Fo. n agreab! half hour I lin- 
noddec Ask him to come ar gered over a coupk of kidneys, a 
oon as he can lil look it ni delicious piece of omelette, some toast 
f d after breakfast ind marmalade ind la e slice of Demand the genuine by full name— 
The girl finished her various < ‘ hothouse melon rm bsti , 
nm the room and hen withare\ Then With a faint sight, ] ex- ruc ames encourage su stitution. 
When he had gone |! t up in bed tracted a Cabana from a box on the 
nd began to examine the sm pile idehboard and moved myself into one THE COCA-COLA CO. 
of lette whicl on tl ! t of the big easy chairs in the window | ATLANTA, GA. 
ol the ere obviously | n ooking out over the park | - 
I , ne wi - be ‘ ‘ a ( r A bre akfast su has I had e: ten is ~~~ 
e | of envelk e! ‘ I arly conducive to meditation, , 
portance I tore it oO} vas scarcely surprising that my » APYVQWWg : WOO wy 
et DN tied ough turned at once to. the | PURE, FULL STRENCTH WS S . S A 
| Northee spirited events of the previous even- } ¢ \ Z, 
pas : . , F Y 
| had an inter v yesters vith ing Through the curling smoke of } d ] F m Gi 
i edale. and. as far a I e< my cigar the beautiful, sorrowful face | | e€ era ar Ys 
ave I ge i plain sailing Re le of my amazing visitor seemed to rise | i S t 
uggest the fir week Octobe ror up again before my eyes. | Hot Off the Roaster | oan ys em 
gna ue rah amet =~ * I repeated her name to myself with F Whol ; Di A practical manual upon tho new system 
‘ F ‘ should t dis- #- : ¢ ’ urious Scien , rom of farm mortgage finance now being ¢s- 
ou, but wv ll h OP- ing kind be sUsUr se enjoy — olesater rect tablished under national supervision— 
sl vw 6 Vednesd ht Mercia Solano It fitted her admir- full text of the new law. 
I he way I've taken your dvice ably A name of music and _ eolor, POUNDS $ ) y By HERBERT MYRICK 
d bought the Seagull Mortor nted shot through with a certain indefinite President Orange Judd Company—Author . 
devilish stiff price for her. hn he was adness Bean or Ground —S of Co operative Finance How to Co- 2 
d t¢ take something « eccount Who could she be. and what red Delive d F A operate, etc., Ce ce ae : 
' Sti . ‘ ¥ at Yarmian ank 
Phe ave to wait for the r t the chapter in Northcot’s past had led within gl ay Br pli einen 0.D.) Large qpe-e80 to read 
ompar ( , . p to the events of last night? That sroeataareiata: ze ndaerber gay j Plain language—easy to understand Lp 
Yours sincerely he had mot this sirl entry te fear was | Satistaction guaranteed or money refunded. ; Simple as A GY 
Sangatte thant team het oa warts. tn. Order from nearest point. Tells what to do—And how to do It U3 
1adi¢ t on ner re) ‘ «is, »C- A 
When I came to_ th ii-written sides, I could not imagine Northcote | 4 —. Y 
“sy wling signature I whistled genth Mk pmcet lag —_ - } “<a 1. Any farmer may profit by the new | 7% 
, unning away from a woman, 10OW federal farm ioan system. “& 
© Inysell ever foully he had wronged her j y 2. Every person may benefit by investing |Z 
Stranger i I was to Englane ] "7. > . | g their savings in tax-free federal farm YG 
knew Lord Sangatte very well indeed {To Be Continued.] loan bonds yielding good interest ZY 
\ 0! =x é ry Vv 3. All may join in this endless chain of B 
by reputation. And a pretty unsavory | | Dept. A, 50 Barclay St., New York 7 prosperity for upbuilding your own |Z 
reputation it was, too Miladv’s Lingerie 431 Market St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 4 local community. Ge 
. : . ce tne F : Muady Ss Linger.e | 234 Pages, 5x7 inches, bound in |Z 
i reached ou for Nor icote s note wads ' ? ¥ - ' cloth. Price $1 postpaid. (ZG —_— ee 
hook. which I had taken out of mv No 7233—Ladies’ Dressing Sacque In press, ready soon Z 
pocket the night before, and turned -Cut in one size only. A dainty gar- From importer ORANGE JUDD COMPANY ZY 
up h engagements for Wednesday. ment in two parts, but if the material to Consumer | PUBLISHERS AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, NEW YORK, W. Y Z 
t 1 Y ft 1 7 ) ( ref e > ug j av > . ; = , YG 
rnere crs Wo « thre © cry} . be wide enough, it m Ay. be cut in Five pounds of the best coffee you ever drank sent on ;} A WS aeannannesnabenennsnamnannnt = g 
erences to appointments in the morn- one piece. A small plait om each | absolute and unconditional FREE TRIAL by parcel ; 48S SS 
ng and afternoon, and then ribble« shoulder raises the material and give | Post. prepaid. WHOLESALE PRICE if yeu like it— 1 
$ , a c+ Oldie " more ease over the arm. The circular | 2°thing_to pay if you don’t Write for particulars. { 7 ¥ < =. 
e end in pencil, “sangarte _ — . adil, — COLOMBIAN COFFEE IMPORTING CO. Mention A A When You Write. 
dance eut gives a ripple to the lower edge; Dept. A, 97-99 Water St., New York City | 
I s certainly be there, I said bands of contrasting color, either rib- } 
oO! elf complacently bon or a second material, trim the 
That Sangatte and Northcote were neck, fronts and lower edge | 
promoting a company was an inter No 7366—Ladies’ Closed Drawers— V ti hs Wanted 
esting bit of information \ ' In sizes: 22-52 waist measure These aca 10 j 
el ndertakin if nowd we closed drawers have the legs of cir- . : 
‘ t mmon . } 7 . * If you could rescue one little child or one over~ | 
a ; = pores cular cut, the edge of each one in worked mother from the city’s hot, glaring walls 
mor was correc , : medium size, measures 14 yards and pavements from which they have no escape, 
Abe ripe a scoundr the En around: the body part fits neatly. The except into stuffy rooms whose stifling air is even 
nh pe ge could he . , closing may be either at back or} more oppressive —~ » that of the sun-baked 
me ‘ ‘© OI page Sgt front: a band facing finishes the waist | ee an ots colle de tin tied 
arcel ed Y lieve h over- em . o “t ne | you could give them g at e be wit —_ 
ne to e ¢ r and there is one long dart at each | hountifal food, rest, coolness, fresh air, a daily dip in 
ru} ness was one ¢ wes side. Cambric, nainsook, crepe and | the surf, shady porches and sandy beaches, would you 
n wash silk are used for each design. not ee ee giving? Tenth ; 
On ‘ whol Wednesd night ,dacinge . . i) bh ada > for | Such a gift is entirely within your power. Ten thou- 
¢ ; oa nes 7 ¢ ban Edging or lace will be dainty for the | sand of these mothers and childern are waiting for in- } 
promusea to be ae entertainit , leg edges vitations to our Sea Breeze Summer Home. by a wy 
Or nspecting Northcote’s ward- , oe — P | as many as you will for a day, a week or a fortnight. 
. a N 0 “a , ‘assiere— 
robe 1 found it to be on the same ° on yoy Ladies Brassiere In | Give a little of your bounty for those who lack the ‘ 
“| ‘ . is tl reat of 1 I sizes: J4-42 bust measure. For stout | bare necessities of life. The mouey equivalent of but 
nee ear —— 7 : ficures eci ; rassiere is trifling part of your income would bring health an 
longings After careful consideration "ures especially, this brassiere is | Reppineen into many desolatelives for many days. Why 
1 selected a well-cut blue serge suit recommended. It will find favor be- not add a little to your efforts this summer and give the 
: ‘ heq cause of the well-fitting lines that added income to the helpless poor of the city whonever 
snd a pair of brown booths, polished sat ; . sap eR sage know the freedom and blessings of country living? 
; : will prevent the flesh from falling in | 
i armonious but unobtrusive folds 4 shallow yoke front, V-neck Allow 50 cents a day or $3 a week for each person you 
richness that bore testimony to Mil- ds. A shallow yoke front, V-ne send to Sea Breeze, and direct your gift to George 
{ord’s professional abilities. at back, and darts at waistline, «re | Blagden, Treasurer. 
Thus equipped, I strolled leisurely {mportant features. The only decus | The New York Association for Im- 
lownstairs > i rr , 5 © é é A a “ates 
¥} I “ K a, nid fo ‘oun a the the armholes. ° : i Seat proving the Condition of the Poor ; 
akfast wa: é at t . ” — wa 3 . J a oe ius N. Bli ., President 
end of the big table, a pleasing com- No 6700—Ladies’ One-Piece Corset . - ceainnonaie t. oon York City z 
bination of gleaming silver, fresh-cut Cover—In sizes: 34-44 bust. Made Room 200, 105 Eas’ tree’ tres 4 
7e . = — > : , 1 fi le, entertail: t or lawn y to raise spec 
Sowers, and spotless napery...After to slip on over the head, this Weettet Tanti tor ecrtale son others tnd shldtess whens ciscumctances are rarticulany. dtressinw, and whem cite, 
the crude service of my lodgings, the one-piece corset cover may be de- sociotige, classes, egpecie or chureheo can adont as their special guests at Sea Breeze. rite for suggestions for pian- 
sight of these unwonted accessories veloped in an hour's time from nain- ea ee ee 
vyave me a really enviable appetite. sook, lawn, crepe, or long cloth. Bye- 
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July 22, 1916 


Orange Judd Service Bureau sccnus:m, 


E Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 

(2) send us full details of your case, or claim, with all the papers about it and 
(2) also inclose your address label from Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist showing that you are a paid up subscriber; or if not 
such, you will be entitled to this free service by becoming a subscriber. 


stamps for their return, 


SOT | 
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Settled with Poor Grace 

In reply to yours of some days ago, 
we herewith inclose check made payable 
to your order for $4. Life is too short 
for us to spend much time on a small 
matter of this kind. We presume it 
would have been more convenient for 
you if we had made this in two checks 
of $2 each, one payable to you and the 
other to Mr Fitzsimmons, as most cases 
of this kind are taken by the attorney 
for half what they get and we presume 
you are not wasting your time without 
some compensation. You are using your 
publication as a means of procuring 
your ends. We do not fear the publicity 
that you can give us, so much as we do 
not care to waste our energy Over so 
small a detail as this, as we can exert 
the same amount of energy in other 
channels and make this sum _ and more, 
too.—[The Farmers Nursery Co, Troy, O. 

The nasty letter above quoted evi- 
dently is an expression of the caliber 
of its writer. How that concern did 
hate to return the money that it owed 
to one of our subscribers who was dis- 
satisfied with his deal with this nurs- 
ery. Evidently nurserymen like the 
ones quoted do not understand how 
we can go to the trouble and ex- 
pense of obtaining justice for our sub- 
scribers, without charging them any.- 
thing whatever for all this work of 
Orange Judd Service Bureau in their 


behalf. 


Farm Loan Questions Answered 


L. M. J.—The money you borrow 
on first mortgage on your farm may 
be used for its improvement, for fer- 
tilizers, better stock, ete. The na- 
tional farm loan association, of which 
you would be a member, might not 
approve a loan where the money is 
to be used for building a house in 
town. Neither can money be bor- 
rowed by this system on town or city 
real estate or on business property. 
The federal farm loan system is for 
farmers and farm real estate only. 





I. M. J. bought a piece of wild land 
for $2000, paid down $500, owes the 
remaining $1500, which is not secured 
by mortgage. He has cleared some of 
the land and wants to raise money 
to build a house and barn. If the 
appraisers of the national farm loan 
association in that vicinity are satis- 
fied that this man and his land are 
a good risk for a long time loan, to 
be repaid in very small installments, 
they might recommend a loan of not 
exceeding half what they thought was 
the value of the property. To help 
just such cases is one purpose of the 


co-operative farm finance provided 
for in the federal farm loan system. 
J. H. W.—It is doubtful if the sys- 


tem will be sufficiently established to 
make loans much befure New Year's, 
but the sooner you get 10 or more 
farmers to sign the preliminary appli- 


cation (mailed for stamp from this 
office) for the necessary papers and 
send same to Federal farm loan 
board, Washington, D. C., the better. 





A Word Well Said 


You advertise the fact in every issue 
that your readers are perfectly safe in 
sending money in advance to your ad- 
vertisers and I think both your adver- 
tisers and readers appreciate this serv- 
ice. I have often wished that you would 
guarantee rour advertisers against loss 
in dealing with your readers or else 
that you would impress upon your read- 
ers in some way that it was impossible 
for you to do this and the only safe 
way for your advertisers was to get 
money in advance or take time to look 
up references and investigate the relia- 
bility of the would-be purchaser. 

I often receive rush orders from read- 
ers of “the Orange Judd.” who are per- 
fect strangers to me, calling for a few 
dollars’ worth of goods, but without in- 
closing the price. I do not think that 
they realize that I have no protection 
against fraud on their part. If I de- 
cline to send the goods without pay in 
advance, it consumes valuable time in 
correspondence and very likely makes 
an enemy instead of a friend out of the 
would-be purchaser. As a matter of 
fact, I have often sent the goods and 
got my pay eventually and sometimes 
{ have got nothing but the valuable ex- 
perience which has prompted me to 
write this winter.—[Charles I, Allen, 


Mr Allen’s point is well taken. Any 
person who .orders goods for the first 
time from any advertiser, should 
either inclose the full price or give 
satisfactory references. Otherwise, the 
advertiser will have no means what- 
ever of knowing whether or.not he is 
doing business with a person who is 
entirely responsible. It is too much to 


ask the advertiser to honor orders 
when unaccompanied by either money 
or references. 

For all ordinary transactions, the 
surest and quickest way is to remit 
with the order. For if the party is an 
advertiser in this paper, you are pro- 
which 


tected by our guarantee, ip- 
pears in the fine print at the top of 
the editorial page of every issue, pro- 
vided you say, “I saw your adv in the 
old reliable Orange Judd Farmer.” 


Attention to these details will expedite 
business and result in better service to 
both parties. = 

It is always safe to thus remit with 
the order, provided you are doing bus- 
iness with a concern whose reliability 
is thus guaranteed by “the Orange 
Judd,” though it may not be safe to 
send money in advance to strangers or 
to concerns that you see advertised in 
newspapers or periodicals that do not 
back up both their subscribers and ad- 
vertisers. For instance, most of the com- 
plaints received by Orange Judd Serv- 
ice Bureau from farmers who have 
been swindled by produce commission 
merchants getting their produce and 
not remitting for it, come from farm- 
ers who have seen the advertisemetns 
of such alleged commission merchants 
ir their local daily. Most dailies, like 
many other publications, admit “any 
old adv,” irrespective of whether the 
advertiser is reliable or not. If you see 
it advertised in “the Orange Judd,” 
you can depend upon its being so, or 
we want to know the reason why. 


Look Before You Leap 


Postal fraud order is out against 
New York Supply Company, Ine, and 
The New York Supply Company, and 
their officers and agents as such, at 
Box 27, Hamilton Grange Station, 
New York, N Y. It got $2 for its 
outfit, with which the victim was to 
make goods for which it would pay 
$3 Never patronize any work-at- 
home scheme without first asking us 
if it is all right or a swindle. Costs 
our subscribers nothing and may save 





many dollars. 

M. H.is a good farmer who has ac- 
cumulated some live stock and tools,. 
and he wishes to buy a farm. By 
looking about he may find some old 
couple who would like to have him 
and his wife come and run the farm 
and take care of them upon a mu- 
tually satisfactory arrangement for 
its purchase. Or the owner of such 
a place may be willing to accept a 
second mortgage for part of the price. 
The buyer could then get a first mort- 
“gage, pay what balance is required 


, 


above the second, and be sure to Keep 


back sufficient working capital for 
contingencies. Then if the two 
mortgages run over a_ considerable 
length of time, the farmer can pay 
them out in small installments, or 
much faster if all goes well. 


A country lad is tempted to invest 
a lot of money in a wagon and patent 
medicine outfit, being led to believe 
that he can the stuff and make 
large profits. Before committing him- 
self to such an investment, he should 
buy say $1 to $5 worth of the dope, 
and if he is able to sell it by peddling 
from house to house, then will be time 
enough to consider going in deeper. 
This may give him some valuable ex- 
perience at small cost. All is not gold 
that glitters in promotion literature. 


sell 


J. W. H. complains that his lawyer 
does not attend to his case promptly 
and properly and wishes to know 
what he can do about it, adding that 
he does not know any better lawyer to 
conduct his case in court. Go right to 
the judge of the court, state the facts 


and ask him to recommend an at- 
torney. 

Look out for V. Hudson, Mrs V. 
Hudson and Dr V. Hudson at 1533 I 


street, N W, Washington, DC; S. L. 
Zambrano at 420 W 40th street, and 
Box 132 Times Square Station, New 
York; Frank S. Winslow at 30 North 
Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. Postal 
fraud orders have just been issued 
against them. 


Literature from the International 
industrial development company as 
submitted by a Michigan subscriber 


may have been nearer the facts when | 
it was printed than it is now; since it 
is mot dated we cannot say. We 
would think very little, however, of 
an “investment proposition” that in- 
volved the development of fruit lands, 


rubber lands or any other kind of 
business in Mexico, and this seems to 
be the main idea of the company. 
Common knowledge of conditions in 
Mexico during the last few years 
should indicate to any thinking per- 
son that an investment there is not 
safe. Better buy a first mortgage on 


a good farm run by a good farmer 





than to put it in wild-cat schemes in 
Mexico or Cuba or some other distant 
point about which you Know nothing. 

Here’s a new way of tickling the 


vanity of and extracting dollars from 
amateur writers: They are given an 
opportunity by an eastern publishing 
company to submit an original poem. 
It will be printed in a book, together 
with hundreds of others, if the author 
will only promise to buy 10 copies of 
the book at $1 a piece, making a total 
investment of $10! One thing is sure, 
each author will have as many read- 
ers of his poem as there are poems in 
the book! 





Thankful Appreciations 


Your letter with check inclosed is 
received for which accept my sincere 
thanks. You have handled the case 
to my entire satisfaction. Without 
your service I should not have re- 
ceived the refund.—[L. Landstrom. 





Thank you for collecting my ac- 
count. I would never have gotten this 
without your assistance.—[E. C. Mc- 
Donald. 


I wish to thank you for your quick 
service in securing refund of $9.72 for 
me.—[{Mrs L. A. Couch. 





I received the stock from the com- 
pany I complained about a short time 
ago. I wan: to thank you very much 
for what you have done for me as I 
had been unable to get them myself. 
(W. Blake. 





I do not see how you can afford 
such valuable personal service free to 
your subscribers. Thank you for the 
information which you obtained for 
me.—[{Hugo Zachgo, Danforth. 








for the draft for $7.35 
from the railroad settling my claim 
for freight overcharge on account of 
excessive weight of gravel bedding in 
the car. I certainly am pleased with 
the way you handled this and will 
speak a good word to my neighbors 
for “the old reliable Orange Judd” as 


I always have done.—[Peter E. Nelson. 


Thank you 


I received check in full of my ac- 
count with the fur dealers. I am very 
thankful to you for this service for I 
would never have gotten it without 
your help.—[L T. White. 








I have received the book and all 
difficulties are settled. I am certainly 
very thankful to you for your assist- 
ance.—[{L. M. Hudson. 

Your service was very satisfactory 
with regard to my claim against the 
railroad. I received the check for 


$55.67 you sent and am very thankful 
to you.—[Clyde Bain. 


just received the seeds and 
my complaint is now settled in full. 
Many thanks to the Orange Judd 
Service Bureau for its help.—[{Irwin 
O. Cook. 


I have 


I wish to thank you for adjusting 
my c mplaint. I received checks for 
$18.40 just eight days after I wrote 
asking for your help.—[R. A. Schlos- 
ser. 

I thank you for the service you ren- 
dered in handling my claim with the 
railroad. I received their voucher this 
morning and am sure they would not 
have been so prompt had you not 
taken it up for me, as I had written 
them repeatedly without getting reply. 
[M. A. F. 

You are handling this matter to our 
entire satisfaction, and we greatly ap- 
preciate your efforts to adjust the 
complaint. C. 





Gratefully yours.—[L. C. 
Dietrich, Cattaraugus, N Y. 


I received from Menke & Techtman 
their check for $8.30 in full payment 
for crate of eggs sent August 1915. I 
thank “the old reliable’ American 
Agriculturist” very much for your 
service in the matter—{M. R. Mor- 
row, Richville, N Y. 
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Instant heat at the touch cf a match. No 
fires to build, no ashes to empty. 








A glass reservoir—easily lifted out and 
filled without soiling the hands. 











Dinner in a jiffy—the New Perfection is 
as quick and convenient as a gas stove. 





Fuel cost—six cents a day for a family 
of six—less than the cost of keeping a 


NEY 
PERFECTION 


COOK-STOVES 
fata ee 





Ou 


Look for the long blue chimney 
and the triangle trademark. 





It’s the long blue chimney burner 
that makes the New Perfection 
so durable and dependable. It 
cuts half the drudgery out of hot 
weather housekeeping, 

1916 model New Perfections 
have the patented reversible 
glass reservoir, and many other 
improvements. Some with built- 
in heat-retaining ovens. 


Write for booklet. Also tells all 
about the New Perfection Kero- 
sene Water Heater—hot water 
whenever you want it (for dish 
washing, laundry and bath.) 


STANDARD OIL CO. of N. ¥. 
Principal Offices 
New York, Buffalo, Albany, Boston 





SAFEST fe th & BEST 

















Retailers’ 


COFFEE 


30c Quality 
Direct from Wholesaler. Fresh off the Roaster 


5 UBS. FOR sj 
Delivered free within 300 miles by parcel post 


10 Lbs. DELIVERED FREE 1000 Miles 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


GILLIES COFFEE Co. 
Park Place and V Washington Street. New York 
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The Apperson Roadapiane is the Here is a motor that challenges Downy cushiens give each pas- eee 
newest self-propelled sensation. the most acute ear—it is so silent, so senger a feeling of complete relaxa- E : 
noiseless, so free from the slightest tion and nerve repose. Fatigue is £1 
It is to road travel what the Aero- vibration—truly the work of master- unknown here. The long hammock 
‘ co ¢ kw and Ls-drne . ® - oe 
plane is to the sky and the Hycro men. like springs gently absorb all road Pe 
: , » water 2 : fe 
: plane to water. shocks. Patented cushion springs 3 
: : es - Here is a car so exact in weight, so make riding enjoyable for hours and 
& t smooths out all roads, banishes carefully balanced, that it is not a hours. 
be for all time all mechanical troubles, matter of mere pounds but ounces. 
bs os artd shatters to a hundred fragments The Roadaplane is so exacting in 
2 all former motor limitations. proportions that it is necessary to The Roadaplane seprenents the 
bags , } reduce its weight to pounds and last word in body construction and 
ia ro ride in this marvel gives you ounces to fit it to the new standard is most complete in its accessory 
= the buoyancy of air support and reauired equipment and in the adoption of 
when at the wheel you unconsciously every comfort and labor-saving de- 
feel the satisfaction of being the mas- , , : vice imaginable. 
u . - * es - Here is a car so miserly in the » 
ter of sevent -a-m . : : 
re use of gasoline that mileage records 
You get all the aeroplane thrills surpass al] previous performances. The ce Roadaplane opens 
and sense of limitless freedom on ss a. -_ sarong a wpe 
: : : travel. 1 e 
safe Mother Earth. Here is a car so light on its feet = > 2 ney 7 “ oa “3 
Se aa on : writing for e aplane 
that tire-life is prolonged to a time od hee - : — Zz > 
Man, during all his time on earth, _ heretofore thought impossible. ook” which gives complete etalls 
has never experienced the riding of these epoch-making cars. 
sensations equal to the Roadaplane. 2° 





Truly, the Apperson Roadaplane 


Here is an absolutely frictionless creates a new style of horseless The Readaplane is made in six and 





13 # car—the Roadaplane fairly floats travel. eight-cylinder models. The seven- 
ie along the road—it is so free from all passenger and the famous four-pas- 
ig friction. And, it is not only because of a ee reper nentane ape at 
4 s mounted on either chassis. The 
2 Be Here is a piece of mechanism so ney saenaeee Gantere  & eight-cylinder model (either touring 
22 ss ; Roadaplane now is separated from ‘ 
ag perfectly attuned that you are un- é car or Chummy roadster) is $2000. 
1% conscious of any mechanical effort af types of exemenee. The six-cylinder model (either tour- 
5 whatever. It is in this important ing car or Chummy roadster) is 

respect that the Roadaplane rivals It is equally advanced in drawing- $1750. All prices f. o. b. Kokomo, 
i ; air craft. room appointments. - Ind. 
a : 

APPERSON BROTHERS AUTOMOBILE CO. 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 
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plowing, harrowing, seeding, harvesting, and finally in marketing the golden grain, the tractor does its, efficient work. 
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Aaa a in 
Corn Is Growing 
What matters that my flowers are burned 
Or birds to cooler climes have turned? 
I go my way quite unconcerned 
Corn is growing! 
It’s so durned hot I can’t wear clo’es 
My swollen feet rebel at hose 
But { am cheerful, heaven knows— 
Corn is growing! 
We need the heat, the farmers say 
And getting it inspires this lay 
My soul is scorched, but still I'm jay— 
Corn ts growing! 
And if in time I must descend 
To that hot place where wicked end, 
I'll philosophic’ly pretend 
That corn is growing! 
[R. J. S. in Chicago Tribune 
Cabbage Planting Late 
Cabbage outlook in mid-July was 
for a short crop. Conditions at plant- 
ing, particularly in Wisconsin, were 
very unfavorable. Estimated total 
reduction of acreage in that state is 
around 25 to 50% Similar unfavor- 
able conditions existed in Ohio and 
New York, although possibly to a 
less degree. In only one or two coun- 


ties in New York is the cabbage out- 
look anything like normal. But this 
reduction in acreage may not alto- 


gether be an unmixed evil to the cab- 


bage grower. Last year the crop was 


full, on a large acreage, and market 
prices fell very low Last weeks in 
July saw fair weather conditions, 
crop making much progress Well- 
matured cabbages may bring good 
prices in the fall if there is a real 
shortage and thus the grower may 
prosper after all. 

Maggots and wet weather caused 
much damage in Wisconsin at trans- 
planting time. Planting was Celayed 


in some parts of the state from three 


to four weeks. Some could not put in 
the full acreage intended on account 
of the shortage in plants Low prices 
last year was one of the big factors 
in reducing acreage In New York 
state much seed was under wate nd 
rotted, also considerable trouble from 
insects noted. Transplarting here 
also was very late Averaging 
throughout the state probably ne- 
fourth to one-third less crop has been 
put in 

In New York, rain was needed the 
third week in July to loosen up the 
soil and to give better growing con- 
ditions Pennsylvania grower tell 
the same story of shortage of plants 
due to maggots and wet weather. 
Here also rowers, mindful of last 
year’s low prices, reduced their acre- 
Ze Ohio growers also were loath 
to go largely into cabbage The fol- 
lowing notes from growers suggest 
conditions in various sections 

Notes from Growers 

We put corn in one-half of our 10- 

cre field on account of maggots. Only 


one-third as much crop in this county 
E 


as usual {J y B., Sandusky 
County, O 

Short of young plants, too wet and 
cool to germinate. Conditions better 
now, one-third acreags if, & YF: 
Tompkins County, N Y 

Plants scarce, prospects poor; figure 
Mor normal acreage in Ontario, 
Seneca and Wayne counties [D. B., 
Geneva, N Y 

About 20 to 25% less acres planted 
Crop did not start as well as usual, 
on account of too much wet weather. 
H aS plenty of plants.—[T. F. Decker, 
Chenango County, N ¥ 

“Abent 40% falling off in acreage in 
this county, say from Syracuse to 
Binghamton. Insects destroyed seed 
Wet weather caused late transplant- 
ing. Light crop outlook {A. M. M., 
Onondaga County, N Y 

Not more than one-fourth of last 
year, crop late planted. Much seed 
has been under water; almost a fail- 
ure of plants.—-([M. R. Bennett, Or- 
leans County, N Y. 

Seed rotted in the ground, condi- 
tions discouraging.——[B. A. Miller, 
Orleans County, N Y. 

Half an acreage here, conditions 


more favorable now.—[H. B., Lyndon- 
ville, N Y. 

Season too wet to hoe; about the 
same acreage as last year, crop late. 
(M. H. D., Steuben County, N Y. 

Just about one-half acreage: plant- 
ing late. Supply of plants small.—[{A, 





L. Bayne, gs Sanborn and La- 
Salle Counties, N 


Plants ceaatbeniay 1 failure; 40% 
acreage. Fields late.—({E. L W., 
Seneca, N Y¥ 

Conditions satisfactory except tate 
season One-fourth acreage.—[F. H 
D., Horning, N Y. 

Transplanting three weeks late; 
one-third crop in.—[D. B., Tully, N.Y? 

Crop three-fourths . smaller; ‘seed 
rotted.—(W. K.., Albion. N ¥ 

Low prices last year ‘lessened acre- 


ige, also rush of farm work. About 
one-fourth crof 4ess planted.—{J. E. 
B.. Genesee County, N Y 

One-third to one-half less planted. 
seed sold in western New York. 
Danish prospect very favorable.—[(E 
E. D., Hopewell, N ¥ 

Piants very scarce. Too wet for 
growth and transplanting until late 
Acreage normal.—[{S. L. Y., Ontario 
County, N Y 

Acreage 5) to 75% smaller, insect 
pests destroyed large portions of 
plants, soil in poor shape.—[C. R 
Riges, Onondaga County, N Y 

Not more than half a crop, many 
plants lost by wet weather. Many put 
in other crops.—[{E. S Y¥., Orleans 
County, N Y 
Piants small and scarce on account 
maggots and wet weather Fair 
conditions now [w. H Barren, 
Somerset and Cambria Counties, Pa 

About 25% less crop in this county, 


Leas 


of 


plants short.—-{A. H., Johnston, Pa 
Acreage less by one-third, although 
had plenty of plants and conditions 


favorable.—{F. E. S. & Co, Fre- 
mont, O 


Perhaps 45 to 50% less planting on 





account of poor set of plants. Condi- 
tions good. — [T. S., Sandusky 
County, O. 

Not more than 50% of crop, no 
plants. Low prices last year caused 
small acreage.—[F. E. S. & Co, Fre- 
mont, O. 

Acreage about 40% less, plants 
small, as maggots worked havoc in 


young plants. Soil hard, need rain 


badly. — [Chris Swanson, Kenosha 
County, Wis. 
Three hundred acres less in this 


Late transplanting suffered 
from heat and insects Low prices 
last year also reduced acreage.—[C. 


J. B,, Genoa Junction, .Wis. 


Beans Make Fast Progress 

Excellent prices for beans, some- 
times up high as 9 to 10 cents a 
pound at Chicago and New York stim- 
ulated planting of the new crop, the 
acreage in some sections showing some 


county. 





as 


increase, others, where adverse weath. 
er conditions prevailed, not so many 
put in. The weather maf was good to 
Michigan growers. He gave them fine, 
fair days and sunshine just at the 
weeks when they wanted to plant. 
Crop was put in in good shape and lat- 
terly has been making rapid progress, 
now well under way. In some parts 


earlier crops were delayed 
by wet weather and farmers turned to 
fleld beans as a means 
land. Latterly July’s sun poured some- 
what hotly upon the fields and show- 
ers were needed Not all Michigar 
farmers were enthusiastic 
beans despite the lure of high 
Som: were afraid of blight 
which they lost their crop last year. 
Others thought beans were too uncer- 
tain and turned to other things. 

jeans were planted late mostly in 
New York state, and will need a good 
fall to mature well. Here the planting 
was a little short of last year, seed 
beans cost double last season’s prices 
Weather conditions were not so good 
in a num ber of counties. Considerable 
replanting was necessary. Quite a 
number of growers who lost their crop 
st year were willing to let beans 
ilone for a time at least, but reports 
from various counties suggest total 
acreage will run nearly normal Even 
though the early season start has been 
fair. crop remains something of a 
gamble as bumper crops may reduce 
prices to small profit basis. Present 
outlook, however, does not suggest un- 
usually large yields. 

With New York Growers 

Look for a good crop: weather 
more favorable, acreage normal.—T(S. 
A., Wayne County, N Y. 

Crop planted late, will need long 
fall to mature all fields—[(O. C. C., 
Genesee County, N 


of the state, 


as 
prices 
from 


la 


about 


Soil not in best condition: 
75% @m@reage.—(E. E. D., Livingston 
County, N Y. 

Expect full crop if we have good 


fall to ripen and harvest. Some weak 
planting on account of wet weather. 


L. W. W.,Livingston County, N Y. 
Fields flooded, planting much de- 
layed.—{J. H. P., Monroe County, 
N ¥. 


Acreage much less, much replant- 
ing.—[A. L. R., Penn Yan, 

Poor stand, ground hard and in 
poor condition. Acreage normal.— 
{[(c. J. S., Canaseraga, N 
About 10% less than last year, some 

{To Page 11.] 
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TUDOR & JONES 


BEST QUALITY BALE TIES 


Delivered Quickly at the Lowest Market Prices 


HAY PRESSES. 


Write for Prices, Catalog, etc. 





Ann Arbor Columbia — the Baler for Business 
Hasard and New Way Horse Power Presses 
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THIS LAND IS WORTH 
$465.00 PER ACRE 


The wope it now produces, 5 tons of 
alfalfa, 115 bus. of corn, and 52 bus. of 
wheat, will pay interest on this valuation 
Ten years ago it was wort 
acre on the same basis of crop produc- 


$1.00 Per Acre Per Year 
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FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. j 
152 Market St., Colnmbis, Tenn. 
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big Prodt Sharing Seed 


LOW PRICES 
HIGH QUALITY 


son-irrigated for $9.00 bu. and up. 
send 29 1-25, yee, Wesnve you money on Alfalfa, Clover, 
samples, and 


— for 
Guide. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL SEED COMPANY 


Dest. 407 43d and Robey St. 


Chicage, ilinols 





Plants, Strawberries and Vegetables 


All vegetables and strawberries, including Ever-bearing, 


get my catalog, 
paid at haif the price of others 


read why I sell choice plants. 
FIELD, 


Sent pre 
SEWELL, WJ 











Good Books for the Farmer 
and Gardener 


Read these books if you want to 
know how to protect your crops. 





Insects Injurious to Vegetables 
By Ff. H. Chittenden. A ready reference 
fer truckers, market gardeners, farmers, 
as well as others who grow ——— 
in a small way for home use. 

Spraying Crops, Why, When a How | 
By Clarence M. Weed. This book telis 
when and how garden and field crops, 
fruit and shade trees, aiso vegetables, 
ornamental! plants and flowers should be 
sprayed for their various insect and 
fungous enemies. Illustrated... .$0.50 


Weeds of the Farm and Garden 
By L. H. Pammei. This book contains 
practical suggestions for the treatment 
of weeds, which should make it of spe- 
cial value to the farmer, landowner and 
gardener, etc. $1.50 


Fumigation Methods 
By W. G. Johnson. Practical treatise 
upon simple and effective means of ex- 
terminating insects and vermin in field, 
orchard, nursery, ————s mill, 
granary, elevator, car, ship, etc..$1.00 








ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 


315 Fourth Ave. 

















~~ Mention American Agriculturist when 


you write to any of our advertis- 
ers; you will get a very prompt reply. 








